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The opening days 
of March see the 
eyes of the entire 
country turned to- 
ward Washington, 
D. C. As the. administration changed in 
Washington on March 4, the government 
of every state in the Union had declared a 
banking holiday in order to stem a grow- 
ing financial panic. 

The banking holiday was brought about 
by the constant and increasing withdrawal 
of funds from the banks of the country 
by depositors during the past 18 months. 
The crisis was directly brought about by 
the financial conditions in the city of De- 
Mich., which 
banks in that city. The closing by the gov- 


troit, involved the largest 
ernor of all of the banks in the state on 
February 14, prevented the failure of the 
Detroit banks and banks in other cities 
which were not in a “liquid” condition. 

The seriousness of the Michigan situa- 
tion was reflected in other states, and 
banking moratoriums were declared by one 
state after another until by the evening of 
March 4, all of the 48 states had taken 
action to restrict banking. 

*x* * * 1K 

Such were the conditions throughout the 
country when President Roosevelt took 
the oath of office and delivered his in- 
augural address. In one of the briefest of 
inaugural addresses, President Roosevelt 
necessarily spoke of conditions in general 
terms only. But the new President im- 
pressed the country with his fearlessness, 
courage and confidence in himself to pro- 


vide the leadership to combat successfully 


the serious conditions which confront us. 


SOME COMMENTS AND OPINIONS ON 
THE PRESENT GENERAL SITUATION 


The first problem to be considered by 


the new administration was the banking 


situation. As a temporary measure, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proclaimed a national holi- 
day in banking operations, ending on mid- 
night, March 9. 


was issued for Congress to meet in extra 


At the same time a call 


session on March 9, when detailed recom- 
mendations for relieving the money situa- 
tion of the country were expected to be 
submitted, together with recommendations 
on such other matters as require immedi- 
ate action. 


* * * * 


In his imaugural address, President 
Roosevelt sketched in broad generalities 
his contemplated program. Summarized, 
the points in his program may be enumer- 
ated as: 

the idle 


“can be accomplished in part by 


Provision for employment of 
which 
direct recruiting by the government itself, 
treating the task as you would treat the 
emergency of a war, but at the same time 
this 


greatly-needed projects to stimulate and 


through employment accomplishing 


reorganize the use of our natural re- 
sources.” 
Redistribution of the population from 


industrial centers to rural regions, provid- 
ing “a better use of the land for those 
best fitted for the land.” 

Efforts “to raise the values of agricul- 
tural products, and with this to purchase 
the output of our cities.” 


Checking the loss 
of farms and urban 
homes through fore- 
closure. 

Drastic reductions 
in the costs of federal, state and local 
governments. 

Unification of the relief activities “which 
today 
and unequal.” 

The task 


planning for, and supervision of, all forms 


are often scattered, uneconomical 


“can be helped by national 
of transportation and of communications 
and other utilities which have a definitely 
public character.” 

A strict supervision of all banking and 
credits investments. 

Prohibition of “speculation with other 
people’s money.” 

Provision for “adequate but sound cur- 
rency.” 

Restoration of world trade by “interna- 
tional, economic readjustment.” 

A foreign policy founded on respect for 
international obligations and agreements. 

+ *x* * + 

of attack,” said 
shall 
urge upon a new Congress and special ses- 
their fulfill- 


and I shall seek the immediate as- 


“These are the lines 
President Roosevelt. “I presently 


sion detailed measures for 
ment, 
sistance of the several states.” 

The various points in the President’s 
program are matters upon which the tele- 
phone industry, in general, will agree, with 
the exception of that referring to national 
supervision of all forms of transportation 
and communication. 

The telephone companies already have 


federal supervision by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission. With the exception of 
holding companies, this provides, in the 
opinion of telephone men, sufficient regula- 
tion and control of the industry in a na- 
tional way. 

The bill introduced by Representative 
Rayburn, of Texas, in the Congress just 
closed, contemplated placing the telephone, 
telegraph, radio, power and light com- 
panies all under one federal commission. 
This bill, it has been stated, will be re- 
introduced at the special session of Con- 
gress. It is said to have been drawn 
along lines favored by the President. 


ke ok x 


Although no details are given as to what 
the President has in mind, some idea of 
his views may be had from his campaign 
speech at Portland, Ore., on September 
21, 1932. In this speech he proposed eight 
requirements on the part of the govern- 
ment as to regulation and control of pub- 
lic utilities and corporations relating there- 
to, as follows: 

1. Full publicity as to all capital issues 
of stocks, bonds, and other securities, 
liabilities and indebtedness, capital invest- 
ment; and frequent information as_ to 
gross and net earnings. 

2. Publicity on ownership of stocks and 
bonds and other securities, including the 
stock and other interests of all officers and 
directors. 

3. Publicity with respect to all inter- 
company contracts and services and inter- 
change of power. 

4. Regulation and control of holding 
companies by the Federal Power Com- 
mission, and the same publicity with re- 
gard to such holding companies as pro- 
vided for the operating companies. 

5. Cooperation of the Federal Power 
Commission with public utilities commis- 
sions of the several states, in obtaining 
information and data pertaining to the reg- 
ulation and control of such public utilities. 

6. Regulation and control of the issue 
of stocks and bonds and other securities on 
the principle of prudent investment only. 

7. Abolishing by law the reproduction- 
cost theory for rate making and establish- 
ing in place of it, the actual money, pru- 
dent-investment principle as the basis for 
rate making. 

8. Legislation making it a crime to pub- 
lish or circulate false or deceptive matter 
relating to public utilities. 

When these remedies were proposed, 
there was a great amount of criticism 
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relative to “the actual money, prudent- 
investment principle as the basis for rate 
making.” The courts have uniformly held 
that it is the value of the property which 
is involved; that the value may be greater 
or less than what the property cost; that 
this value is protected by the federal con- 
stitution and cannot be impaired by legis- 
lative enactment. 

If the United States Supreme Court 
should uphold legislation fixing prudent- 
investment as the sole measure of value, 
it would have to reverse all of its previous 
decisions on this point. 

With so many much more pressing prob- 
lems coming before Congress, it is not likely 
that the telephone industry will have to 
deal soon with legislation involving the 
points brought up in this address at Port- 
land, Ore. It is well, however, to care- 
fully study them and analyze their probable 
effect upon the industry. 

When hearings are held upon any pro- 
posed legislation affecting the telephone in- 
dustry, the attitude of the Independent 
group will be adequately presented by 
representatives of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

* * * & 


There has been a great deal of talk 
relative to reorganization of the federal 
government departments in order to cut 
down the expenses of government. The 
President was given authority by Congress 
in the session just ended, to reorganize the 
departments not headed by Cabinet offi- 
cers, subject to final approval by Congress. 

In the opinion of some keen observers, 
this reorganization of departments may 
furnish the means whereby a consolidation 
of the regulatory powers and duties, now 
vested in the Federal Power Commission, 
the Federal Radio Commission and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, as regards 
telephone companies, may be transferred to 
a single communications and power com- 
mission. 

Thus there would be no legislation re- 
quired to bring this about, such as the 
proposed Rayburn bill for a federal com- 
munications and power commission. No 
greater powers or duties could be assumed 
by such a communications and power com- 
mission which might thus be created, than 
is conferred in existing laws. 

A commission of this kind could decide 
not to exercise all of its authority over the 
utilities, but it could take no additional 
authority beyond that now specifically in- 
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vested in the various commissions which it 
might supersede. To exercise greater 
authority, legislation would be required 
specifically delegating it. 

In view of the great emergency existing, 
Congress would undoubtedly give ap- 
proval quickly to any reorganization plans 
for the government departments which 
may be submitted to it by the President. 
Thus, it is possible that there might be 
very quickly created a federal communi- 
Whether 


or not this possibility becomes a probabil- 


cations and power commission. 


ity, undoubtedly will be soon. known. 
x * * & 

The matter of collections for telephone 
service has been complicated by the bank- 
ing difficulties which have imposed a lim- 
ited withdrawal rule upon practically all 
of the banks of the country. Companies, 
generally, have stated that telephone serv- 
ice will not be cut off because of subscrib- 
ers not being able to pay their bills, due 
to the limited withdrawal rules of banks. 

Some of the companies have announced 
that they will not accept checks and have 
requested subscribers to hold their bills 
until the banking situation clears up. 
Other companies are accepting checks but 
are necessarily withholding depositing them 
until the banks reopen. 

One of the objections against the first 
policy is that some of the subscribers may 
take advantage of conditions to put off 
making payments and thus allow balances 
to accumulate; in other words, get out of 
the habit of making prompt payment. 

In the smaller communities, payments 
are, to a large extent, made in cash and 
undoubtedly conditions will be such that 
very shortly cash, scrip or other media will 
be available for payment of the bills. 


x * * x 


The events of the early part of this week 
justify the expectation that the action 
which is now being taken by the executive 
as well as the legislative branches of the 
federal government will result in a quick 
return of confidence to the people of our 
nation, displacing the fear that has been in 
evidence recently. 

This is a time for the local telephone 
man to assume a place of leadership in his 
community as he has done in the past. 
In the present emergency telephone men 
will be found in the leadership of their 
respective communities, instilling confidence 
in the ability of the communities to carry 


on their normal activities. 
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Transmission Testing; No Calculations 


Definite Value for Measuring and Weighing Transmission Quality—Apparatus 
for Measuring Transmission in Terms of Decibels—-Use of Amplifier—Refer- 
ence Level for Signals—Steps in Testing Preparatory to Making Measurements 


Much has been written and published 
about transmission testing. All of this has 
been beneficial and has awakened the in- 
dustry to the necessity of doing something 
toward the problem of improving the trans- 
mission of telephone plants. 

There still seems to be a lack of definite 
methods for going about this problem. This 
lack is indicated by the number of those 
seeking the information required to con- 
duct a systematic test of their apparatus 
and plants. This article is intended to help 
those who are seeking information about 
equipment and methods, and the use of 
mathematics will be avoided. 

Perhaps additional argument is necessary 
to convince some that testing and measure- 
ment is necessary. We often hear tele- 
phone people say, “That line talks fine.” 
Perhaps so, and then it might not. Just 
“fine”? It may be fine for 
short-hauls, but when two such circuits are 
connected together, the total result is what 
determines good transmission. Some def- 
inite value must be given by which we can 


how Lo nd is 


measure and weigh the term “just fine.” 
There is no way by which we can set a 
value on the ear-testing method. That 
which is good to some will not be consid- 
ered good by others. The standard adopted 
for the value of good transmission must be 
applicable to all. You would not buy gaso- 
line from a man who measured it out in 
cans and told you that it seemed to be 
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Vacuum Tube 1,000-Cycle Oscillator With 
Buffer Stage. 

“about five gallons.” Neither would you 
buy meat from a butcher who juggled a 
cut in his hand and told you it weighed 
“about three pounds.” 

“ull some people in the telephone busi- 
ness weigh the “quality” of transmission 


By Robert A. Fox, 


The Lorain Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio 


in terms of “sounds good.” Telephone sub- 
scribers have just as much right to expect 
a certain value for their money as those 
who buy groceries. It becomes apparent, 
then, that some method must be followed 
that places a value on the goods of the tele- 
phone company. That measure must not 
be the ear but the decibel. 

Since the decibel has been standardized 
as the unit of transmission, we should find 
out what a decibel is. The usual method 
of engineers in explaining the decibel is to 
stun the practical telephone man _ with 
mathematics. This is perhaps to show how 
smart engineers really are rather than how 
important it is to know about the decibel. 

Ordinary, practical, transmission meas- 
urements can be made with the aid of cer- 
tain instruments and ordinary addition and 
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Illustration of Procedure, 


about it. As far as logarithmic equations 
are concerned, forget them and get into 
the spirit of improved telephone service. 

The decibel, to be truthful, is not any- 
thing. You cannot see it; you cannot hold 
it. Neither can you see a foot, a gallon, a 
yard, or a mile. These are terms of meas- 
ure. The decibel, too, is a unit of meas- 
ure; a measure of sound in terms of elec- 
trical energy. Let us proceed to the real 
problem of application; that of measuring 
our telephone plants in terms of transmis- 
sion in decibels, instead of miles of wire 
and feet of cable. 


The Apparatus and Its Use. 

To measure transmission in terms of 
decibels we will need a source of alternat- 
ing current having a frequency of 1,000 
cycles which will be used as the voice volt- 
age, in place of the human voice and a 
telephone transmitter. 

We will also need two instruments which 
will indicate the exact amount of this volt- 
age. A calibrated attenuator with which 
we can reduce this known voltage value to 
a smaller value in definite steps of so many 
decibels for each division on the calibrated 
dial; and an amplifier having a total gain 
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The 500-Ohm Line Amplifier and Level 
Indicator. 


of about the same value as the maximum 
loss of the attenuator. 

The source of the voice current, or volt- 
age, can be obtained from any of several 
different devices. It must be of 1,000 
cycles, within reasonable limits, and must 
not change its pitch with loads of different 
values. 

In the past, circuits of vacuum tube 
oscillators have been published in technical 
magazines. Many of these are not satis- 
factory for transmission testing because 
they vary in frequency with load. Usually, 
the greater the load, the lower the pitch; 
while with light loads the frequency rises 
to considerably more than 1,000 cycles. 

Such oscillators can be improved by the 
addition of a “buffer” stage of amplification 
between the oscillator and the load. This 
isolates the oscillating circuit from the load 
and prevents changes in the values of in- 
ductance and capacity which determine its 
frequency. Vacuum tube oscillators of this 
type, with buffer stage, and harmonic filters 
included, can be purchased from reliable 
concerns. 

Another, and possibly the most rugged 
device for this purpose, is an electrically- 
driven tuning fork, to which is attached a 
carbon transmitter. This has abundant 
power output for any test; is very close to 
1,000 cycles and will withstand reasonably 
hard use. 

Any device selected as a source of 1,000- 
cycle energy must be constant in frequency. 
stable in operation, and have a constant out- 
put with a control for adjusting the output 
energy to a definite value. It can either 
be built or purchased. 

The indicating meters should be rectifier 
type voltmeters for economy, and of simple, 
trouble-free operation. Vacuum tube volt- 
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meters can be used, but they require bat- 
teries and must be recalibrated at frequent 
intervals. In the measurements to be de- 
scribed, rectifier type voltmeters will be 
used. They should have a full scale value 
of 0 to 3 volts. 

The attenuator, calibrated in decibels, will 
no doubt have to be purchased. It is upon 
this instrument that we depend for mathe- 
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to get a reading of a minus 10. If we 
should attempt to send a signal of such 
magnitude over telephone facilities, it would 
cause disturbance on other circuits. 

It seems, therefore, that the use of an 
amplifier to widen the range is the best 
solution. By this means we can use a sig- 
nal of six milliwatts as a reference level 
and use it as the standard signal for all 
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one would require more than ordinary tools 
and considerable calculation. 

This instrument should be calibrated in 
small steps of attenuation, not larger than 
one db steps. A calibration of one-half 
db steps will be an advantage for close 
work. It should have an attenuation of 50 
db and an impedance equal to the average 
impedance of the apparatus and circuits 
with which it is to be used. The question 
of impedance value will be considered 
later. 

The amplifier and indicating voltmeter 
constitute the receiving apparatus and 
should have a gain slightly more than the 
total loss which the attenuator can intro- 
duce. This will be a two-stage affair oper- 
ated from batteries so as to be portable. 
Small tubes can be used and the indicating 
meter will be the load into which the 
amplifier will feed. 

The gain of the amplifier must be varia- 
ble, but not a calibrated scale as the atten- 
uator is to be the calibrated element. The 
amplifier can easily be constructed or 
purchased. 

Perhaps an explanation as to why an 
amplifier is used will be helpful. Devices 
have been offered for sale for measuring 
the received energy without the use of an 
amplifier. These are quite satisfactory for 
the measurement of some classes of equip- 
ment but usually have a low limit range of 
about minus 10 db, while they have a high 
range of up to plus 30 db. Often the losses 
we wish to measure are as much as 25 or 30 
db below the reference level. 

To use these devices would require a 
source of current in the neighborhood of 
plus 15 or 20 db in order to receive suffi- 
cient energy at the other end of the circuit 


made at a level below that which will cause 
any crosstalk on other circuits. The ampli- 
fier will be more convenient to use as it 
places all calibration on the attenuator. 
This completes all equipment required. 
Standards of Comparison. 

The choice of a zero level must be made 
before conducting any tests and the same 
level should be used at all times to avoid 
confusion. There are a great many values 
of zero level. Telephone companies use 
one level; radio and broadcasting companies 
another. The value of zero level is not 
standard among industries but it has no 
effect on the final results. A loss of 15 
db will be the same, measured at any 
reference level. 

It seems best to choose a standard of 
zero level higher than that usually used by 
telephone companies. A level of 0.006 
watts, or six milliwatts used in radio broad- 
casting, is a very convenient reference level. 
Since the object of this article is to avoid 
confusing mathematics as much as possible, 
perhaps an explanation of this reference 
level will be a help. 

Let us start with an analogy : Suppose we 
have a telephone line down the side of a 
mountain that is ten miles long. Then let 
us locate ourselves at a point six miles up 
from the bottom at a convenient point from 
which to do scme measuring. This point 
would be the reference level. Any meas- 
urements we make up the mountain will be 
so many miles up. Any measurements 
down the mountain would be so many miles 
down. 

If we measured two miles up and three 
down, the total distance between points will 
be five miles, with the reference point un- 
changed. If we should move the reference 
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point a mile farther up or farther down, 
the distance between the two points would 
still be the same. This shows why the ref- 
erence point has no effect on the overall 
results. The same explanation holds true 
in the measurement of transmission. 

In the measuring of transmission let us 
assume an electrical level of six milliwatts. 
If the level measured is more than this, it 
is so many db up; if less than this amount, 
it is so many db down. The zero level 
corresponds with our position on the moun- 
tain: it is just a place to start from. The 
reason for choosing the value of six milli- 
watts in preference to the one milliwatt 
usually used in telephone work is that we 
have a stronger signal from which to meas- 
ure down. 

Since we are making tests in which there 
are no elements to increase transmission, 
all our measurements are to be losses and, 
therefore, will be below the reference point. 
By selecting a reference point high in elec- 
trical value we can more easily measure 
down without having to deal with such 
minute and feeble quantities. 

The reference level has been chosen, so 
now we must take up the means of deter- 
mining the correct value of current that 
we wish to use as zero, or reference point. 
This involves, more or less, Ohm’s law. 
The higher the resistance, the more voltage 
that will be required to force sufficient cur- 
rent through a circuit to produce a power 
of six milliwatts. 

This involves, then, the selection of an 
average impedance or _ resistance value 
which will hold for all general conditions. 
Any value we choose will be a compromise, 
but that which seems to be about average 
for the small plant is 500 ohms. 

If we are not too technical, we can assume 
that all our circuits, repeating coils and 
other apparatus have an impedance of about 
this value. So on the basis of all 500- 
ohm circuits, a voltage of 1.73 volts will 
produce a voice signal of six milliwatts or 
zero level. A rectifier type voltmeter, then, 
connected across the line will read 1.73 
volts when the tone is adjusted to the 
proper value. 

Since we have now adopted a reference 
level, and provided means for correctly set- 
ting it, the next step is setting the gain of 
the amplifier. The tone is connected to the 
input terminals of the attenuator which is 
set for an attenuation of 40 db. The tone 
is set at zero level: by means of the rec- 
tifier type voltmeter. This voltage of 1.73 
volts at attenuation input then appears 
across the output terminals of the attenu- 
ator as a minus 40 db, or greatly reduced 
by the attenuator. 

Since the input is zero level to the attenu- 
ator, the attenuator loss is 40 db, it is neces- 
sary to build the signal back up to zero 
level in order to be able to read its value 
on another rectifier type voltmeter which 
is connected to the output of the amplifier. 
This is done by advancing the volume con- 
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trol on the amplifier until the voltmeter 
shows 1.73. 

This sets the gain of the amplifier at 40 
db. It has added as much to the signal as 
the attenuator removed. The final sum- 
mary of this operation is this: 1.73 volts 
or zero level at input terminals to attenua- 
tor, output terminals of attenuator to input 
of amplifier down 40 db, gain of amplifier 
40 db, output at voltmeter equals zero. 

Let us test that bad line now. Send a 
man to the end of the line with the tone. 
Have him transmit over the line a signal 
of zero level. This he does by connecting 
the line to the tone and adjusting the vol- 
ume control until the rectifier type volt- 
meter at his end reads 1.73 volts. 

At the receiving end, connect the line to 
the input terminals of the attenuator, with 
it set to an attenuation or loss of 40 db. 
The amplifier has been set to a gain of 40 
db and must not be changed at any time 
during this particular test. The signal re- 
ceived at the terminals of the amplifier will 
be down more than 40 db because there is 
the line loss as well as the loss in the atten- 
uator to be amplified. 

To summarize: Tone connected at far 
end of line and, adjusted to zero level at 
that point, receiving end of line connected 
to attenuator which is set at 40 db loss, 
attenuator connected to amplifier input, am- 
plifier pre-set to a gain of 40 db. Now let 
us test transmission. 

Step-by-step remove attenuation from the 
circuit by reducing the attenuator control. 
When sufficient attenuation has been re- 
moved, the meter connected to amplifier 
will read 1.73 volts. The amount of 
attenuation removed is the amount added 
when the line was connected in the circuit. 
If it is necessary to remove 21 db from the 
attenuator to make the receiving meter read 
zero, then the line loss is 21 db. 

It is not necessary to make any but the 
simplest of calculations; ordinary arith- 
metic will give practical results. 

Those who are extremely technical will 
find fault with the fact that we have not 
considered reflection losses, mis-matched 
impedances and perhaps other slight errors. 
However, those things are not eliminated 
from the telephone plant and appear as 
loss when the line is used for talking. 

We can, for all practical purposes, con- 
sider measurements made in this way as 
being practical and satisfactory. The ques- 
tion then comes up: When is a line “good,” 
and when is it “bad”? 

The only answer to this is the table of 
experience. It can be determined by a 
listening test conducted on a large group 
of people, by very careful means. If you 
were to have 100 people, evenly divided 
into two groups and separated by some con- 
venient means, talk to one another over a 
telephone circuit, whose losses were gradu- 
ally increased, you would find that when the 
losses exceeded 35 db, they would begin to 
ask for repeats. 

This would seem like a good value to 
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which to limit losses. Some, of course, can 
hear perfectly when the loss is greater 
than this, but we must base our results on 
the average of a large group. 

A better standard, and the one which it 
would be better to adopt, is a loss not to 
exceed 30 db from subscriber to sub- 
scriber, regardless of distance. This stand- 
ard, while not officially adopted by any 
group, will be found a good one. This 
leaves a margin for adverse conditions. 

Other standards that must be determined 
are the allowable losses in: (1) subscrib- 
ers’ loops, (2) inter-office trunks, (3) inter- 
exchange trunks, and (4) toll circuits. 
Nothing as yet has been adopted as a stand- 
ard for these facilities. 

To begin with, let us consider the re- 
quirements of the local exchange and de- 
termine the maximum losses we dare allow. 
Suppose a certain town has two exchanges ; 
there is then the possibility of an inter- 
office trunk and two subscribers’ loops being 
connected together for a local call. 

If we limit subscribers’ loops to 12 db 
and inter-office trunks to 6 db, we will just 
come within the standard of 30 db from 
subscriber to subscriber—simple addition: 
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12 db plus 6 db, plus 12 db, equals 30 db. 
These values then should be the maximum 
losses allowable within the exchange areas. 
They should be considerably less. 

If a toll call originates in a sub-exchange 
area, it is trunked to the main exchange, 
to the toll board, and then to a toll circuit, 
where the same route is followed to the dis- 
tant subscriber. The losses would be as 
follows: Subscriber’s loop 12, inter-office 
trunk 6, to toll board 1, toll line of unde- 
termined loss, and the same route to the 
distant subscriber. The losses would be 
38 db without the toll circuit. If we add 
2 to 4 db for the toll circuit, our total is 
rather a poor case of transmission. If 
many calls originated over such a combina- 
tion, transmission complaints would result. 

Some action to determine standards of 
transmission will be the outcome of the 
present interest in transmission testing. 
Until action is taken to adopt such stand- 
ards, considerable improvement can be made 
by careful study of the local problems and 
transmission measurement. The checking 
of transmission against the theoretical 
losses for the circuit often reveals poor 
transmission that can be corrected. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Instruction for Taking a Proper Busy Test—Detrimental 
Effects of Taking a Careless Busy Test—Prescribed Manner of 
Properly Handling Cords—Correct Posture—Series No. 89 


By Mrs. MayME WorkKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


We have been asked: “What is the 
proper way to test a line?” The answer 
to this question is given in answer to No. 5. 
How often we find that this practice is 
not being followed, especially if it is neces- 
sary for the operator to rise from her 
chair in order to take a proper busy test. 

In some cases of this kind, we frequently 
find that the operator partly inserts the 
plug in the jack when testing the line, or 
takes hold of the cord and tries to test 
the line without grasping the plug by the 
shell. In other cases the operator puts so 
much weight on the plug, the tip is bent. 

If the operator partly inserts the plug in 
the jack when taking a busy test, and the 
line is busy, it interferes with conversation, 
and in some cases, leaves the impres- 
sion with the parties who are talking that 
“Central” is listening in. 

If the operator does not grasp the plug 
by the shell and tries to take a busy test 
by taking hold of the cord, it is not possi- 
ble for her to take a proper busy test. In 
some cases a connection will be established 
to a busy line. All kinds of trouble may 
result from a condition of this kind. 

The life of any equipment depends upon 
its care and use. Bent plugs do not estab- 
lish a satisfactory connection. This is also 
true of torn and ragged cords. Ragged 
cords are the result of careless cord 
handling. The proper way to take down a 


cord is to grasp the plug by the shell and 
remove it from the jack, tracing the cord 
to its socket. 

In order for an operator to take a 
proper busy test and to handle her cords 
properly, it is necessary that she sit erect 
in her chair, her feet resting squarely on 
the foot rail or chair rung, and her back 
against the back support of the chair, 
which should be in a parallel position with 
the board. The lap should just clear the 
bottom of the keyboard. This will general- 
ly bring the elbows just above the top of 
the keyboard and permit the arms to swing 
over it, making the work easier. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. On a station-to-station call when the 
party answering refuses to talk or says 
the party you want is not there, can the 
customer be charged? 

2. Who is responsible for the collection 
of coins on pay station calls from tribu- 
tary exchanges on calls handled by the 
toll center ? 

3. What is a ringdown station? 

4. When a subscriber, who lives in one 
town and has an office in another town, 
places a call at his office and goes to his 
home to complete the call, is he entitled 
to the rates from his office? 

5. What is proper way to test a line? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 27. 








The Improving of Public Relations 


Pérsonal Contact Between Company and Subscribers Clears Up Misunderstand- 
ings —- Rate Instances Cited—Sales Campaigns in Cooperation With Merchants, 
Climaxing With ‘Community Day’’—Address Before Minnesota Convention 


The subject of “Improving Public Re- 
lations” is one on which much has been 
said and written and it is a subject of par- 
amount importance at the present time. 

The other night I heard a comedian say 
on the radio that he had stopped striking 
matches on the sole of his shoe. Upon 
being asked why, he replied, “Because it 
tears my sox.” The telephone business is 
in much the same predicament, and we 
must find the answer to the loss of busi- 
ness if we are to continue to operate. 

The large telephone companies, realiz- 
ing the importance of friendly relations 
with the public, have staffs of employes 
whose entire time is devoted to creating 
and holding the good will of their sub- 
scribers, the business man and the general 
public. The smaller telephone companies 
have not felt the need of such public re- 
lations work until recently. So they have, 
in the great majority of cases, neglected 
this most important phase of the telephone 
business. 

At the present time the need for con- 
tact between the telephone company and its 
subscribers is of the greatest importance 
if the company is to continued to operate. 

During this period of so-called depres- 
sion, misunderstandings and ill-will have 
arisen in practically every community, be- 
tween the public and the public utility com- 
panies, over the question of rates. While 
it is true that service has played, and always 
will play, an important part in building and 
holding business, the thought uppermost 
in the minds of the people at the present 
time is the reduction of rates. The best 
and practically the only successful way to 
offset this growing feeling is by personal 
contact and a frank talk with the sub- 
scriber. 

In my work during the past year I have 
come in contact with hundreds of farmers 
and business men in small towns of the 
state, and I will try to give you some facts 
and impressions which I have acquired. 

First: The attitude of the farmer at the 
present time is that, whatever the rate, it 
is too high. I say this from experience 
not only in my present public relations 
work but also from my experience with the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion. It applies equally to rates of pri- 
vately-owned companies and to switching 
fees on farmer-owned lines. 

Rural rates charged by the telephone 
companies in Minnesota vary from $1.00 
to $2.00 per month, and switching fees 
vary trom 25 cents to 50 cents per month. 


There are as many demands for rate re- 


By W. J. Hutchins 


ductions from subscribers who are paying 
a 35-cent switching fee as there are from 
subscribers who are paying $1.75 per month 
for exchange service. 

In one town of 650 people about 70 miles 
from St. Paul, a rural rate of $1.25 per 
month for metallic lines, is charged. This 








Suggestions for Handling Critical 
Telephone Subscribers. 

Occasionally a customer is encoun- 
tered whose dissatisfaction with tele- 
phone service seems to be chronic. In 
such cases the principle should be fol- 
lowed that, regardless of how frequently 
he may complain, he will always be 
treated with courtesy and considera- 
tion. How best to deal with customers 
of this type requires the exercise of 
judgment in each individual case. 

All employes who may be engaged in 
the work of handling criticisms should 
hold the point of view that criticisms are 
justified from the customer’s standpoint. 
As a general rule, a telephone user mak- 
ing a criticism has received unsatisfac- 
tory service. The difficulty may be gen- 
eral in scope or of an individual nature, 
or it may be due to the customer’s own 
misunderstanding or omission. 

In either case, the criticism should be 
regarded as an opportunity to remedy 
the service conditions causing the diffi- 
culty or to give the customer an insight 
into telephone work and occurrences 
which should be allowed for, and to ac- 
quaint him with his own responsibilities 
in obtaining telephone service—F. G. 
Macarow, General Traffic Manager, 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
Washington, D. C. 








company has not reduced its rate. The 
company in the next town—five miles dis- 
tant—reduced its rate to $1.00 last July; 
and it has lost more subscribers than the 
company which did not make a reduction. 
Needless to say, the company which re- 
duced its rate has lost in two ways—loss of 
revenue by loss of subscribers, and loss of 
revenue from reduction of rates. 

Another case which illustrates my point 
occurred in a community about 125 miles 
north of St. Paul. From January 1 to 
June 30, 1932, the loss of switched sta- 
tions was 61. On July 1, the switching 
rate was reduced from 35 cents to 25 cents 
per month and, at the reduced rate, the 
station loss from July 1 to December 31, 
1932, was 60. 

Second: While the question of 
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rates 


might appear to be the main problem oj 
1933, we should not worry so much over 
the matter of rates as we should about the 
loss of subscribers. The past year has been 
discouraging in all lines of business, but 
while many lines of business have fallen off 
50 to 75 per cent or more, the telephone 
business in Minnesota has been operating 
at about 84 per cent of normal. 

The American people have been accus- 
tomed to a control of prices on a com- 
petitive basis, and they must be educated 
to the fact that the telephone business can- 
not be compared to any other line of 
business. 

The telephone plant, when once installed, 
is a permanent proposition. It cannot be 
reduced or rolled up and put away when 
subscribers decide to have their telephones 
removed—as the butcher, grocer or hard- 
ware merchant can reduce his stock when 
business is poor, or the manufacturer can 
cut down production and close part or all 
of his factory. The telephone plant must 
remain in operation and be kept in repair 
to serve its patrons and be ready to take 
care of new business. 

For this reason, labor and supply ex- 
penses cannot fluctuate as in other lines of 
business. In fact, there are few things in 
the telephone business which can fluctuate 
very much. Material costs are at an aver- 
age of 112 per cent higher than in 1915, 
while rural rates—as a whole—have been 
increased only 25 cents per month. 

In 1915 the telephones per 100 popula- 
tion in the United States were 10. In 1931 
this had increased to 16 per 100 population, 
an increase of 60 per cent of telephones in 
service. Have you ever brought this to 
the attention of your subscribers—the fact 
that they have access to 60 per cent more 
telephones, better and more reliable service 
due to improvements and new methods, 
while their rate has been only slightly in- 
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creased? 

Experience has shown that the highest 
percentage of station losses is in commu- 
nities where the rates are the lowest and, 
of course, where the local economic condi- 
tions are the worst. 

A survey of reasons why farmers have 
ordered their telephones disconnected has 
shown that about 2 per cent say they have 
no use for it, 15 per cent say they could 
not afford it at any price just now, 57, pet 
cent will not pay the present rate, 16 per 
cent because their neighbors are discon- 
nected, and 10 per cent removed by the 
company for non-payment. 

A questionnaire sent out by the Minne 
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The class “C’ companies in Minnesota 
have suffered an average station loss of 7.7 
per cent of which 21 per cent is rural; the 
cass “D” companies, with their uniformly 
lower rates, have suffered an average sta- 
tion loss of 15 per cent, of which 18 per 
cent is rural. 

The majority of the smaller companies, 
however, have lost comparatively few town 
stations, the greatest percentage of their 
losses being on the farms. As you know, 
aclass “C” company is one whose average 
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The merchants, doctors, bankers, tank- 
wagon drivers and last, but very important, 
the employes of the telephone company, 
are all prospective boosters: and salesmen 
for the telephone company. 

First: We call a meeting of the Com- 
mercial Club of the town and explain to 
them what we propose to do. This, in 
brief, is as follows: Call on all subscribers 
whose telephones have been disconnected and 
endeavor to resell them by a frank talk 
on the advantages and necessity of a tele- 
phone on the farm for protection in case 
of sickness, accident or fire, convenience 


Thursday, October 27, 1932 
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annual operating revenue is between $10,- 
000 and $50,000 per year, and a class “D” 
company is one whose average annual op- 
erating revenue is $10,000 or less. 

What is the cause of this abnormal sta- 
tion loss? Is it entirely the economic situ- 
ation of the farmer? Or is it due partly 
to the physical condition of the plant; un- 
teliable service, due to repairs not being 
made promptly; operators who are ineffi- 
cient, discourteous or slow? 

All these things have a bearing on the 
situation. Analyze your local conditions. 
Check your records for the past few years 
on trouble reports, calling rate per tele- 
phone per day, etc. Were repairs made the 
same day the trouble was reported? Are 
your subscribers using their telephones? 

During the past few months, I have been 
carrying on campaigns in the rural com- 
munities of Minnesota, to build up good 
will, offset the agitation for reduced rates 
and resell the telephones which have been 
disconnected. 

The plan which we are using is one of 
cooperation, education and personal contact. 








Special Bargains == Fun For- All 
Come and Bring Your Family 


Reproduction of Half—Page Advertisement Which Appeared 





in Local 
Eden Valley, Minn., Directing Attention to the Bargain and Telephone Day Sponsored 
i by the Telephone Company and Merchants. 


Newspapers at 


and actual saving in money by keeping in 
touch with their markets in town and get- 
ting help or trading work with their neigh- 
bors, getting repair parts for machinery 
from town, etc. 

The women are the principal users of the 
telephone so, of course, we make a special 
appeal to them. Then we give the farmer 
a frank and detailed talk on the rate ques- 
tion, and in the majority of cases are able 
to make him understand the situation from 
the telephone company’s point of view. 

The advantages of having a large num- 
ber of rural telephones in service is pointed 
out to the merchants at the meeting, and 
they are requested to cooperate with the 
telephone company in putting on the cam- 
paign and a “Bargain and Telephone Day.” 
This “Community Day” is a climax to the 
campaign which covers a period of two to 
four weeks, depending on the size of the 
exchange and number of disconnects. 

Each merchant offers a prize and spe- 
cial bargains in his store for this day. 
Each customer receives a chance on the 
prize with every purchase, and the prizes 
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are all awarded in the afternoon of the 
Bargain and Telephone Day. 

At night, the telephone company gives a 
free moving picture show and offers three 
prizes of free telephone service for a short 
period to farmers whose telephones are 
in service at that time. These prizes are 
awarded at the picture show, and a talk 
is given on telephone service, rates, etc. 
The films are supplied free by the Minne- 
sota Telephone Association. 

The reception of this plan by the mer- 
chants, bankers, doctors and newspapers has 
been enthusiastic, for they readily see that 
the telephone company is helping their busi- 
ness and helping to build up good will be- 
tween the town and the surrounding rural 
districts. 

The results have been helpful for all con- 
cerned. In one place we had approximately 
400 people in town that day. The merchants 
reported a very good increase in business, 
and many farmers and their families were 
in town who had not been in for several 
months. 

At another place it brought approxi- 
mately 600 people into town and it was 
necessary to run two shows to accommo- 
date the crowd. 

From 22 to 24 per cent of the discon- 
nected subscribers interviewed were put 
back on the lines and more continued to 
come back after the campaign was over. 

One of the most important features is 
the building up of a more general knowl- 
edge of the basic logic used in establish- 
ing and maintaining telephone rates, cre- 
ating a keener interest in the use of the 
telephone and breaking up the agitation for 
reduced rates. Another important feature 
is that many telephones, which are about 
to be ordered out, are saved. 

The campaign and the Bargain and Tele- 
phone Day are advertised in the local news- 
paper, both by news stores and by a half- 
page display advertisement. 

Various inducements may be used by the 
telephone company to get the subscribers 
back on the lines. If the company is in a 
financial position to do so, a temporary 
additional discount for a limited time may 
be offered. 

Another plan which has worked success- 
fully, in clearing up past due accounts and 
paying up in advance, is for the telephone 
company to buy grain from the farmer, at 
a price sufficiently above the market to 
make it attractive. The inducement to be 
offered can best be worked out to fit the 
particular community in which the cam- 
paign is put on. 


Thieves Steal Telephone Pay Sta- 
tion at Columbus, Neb. 

Nebraska thieves have extended their 
activities. A long distance telephone con- 
nected with the lines of the Continental 
Telephone Co. at Columbus was pried loose 
from the walls of the booth that enclosed 
it and carried away. It was valued at $40, 
and had only 45 cents in it. 


























The Development of Traffic Supervisors 


Development of Good Supervisory Force Based Largely Upon Selection of 


Individuals Fitted for Operating Work—Characteristics Listed for Selecting 
Operators—Address Given Before Traffic Conference of New York Convention 


By Miss Marguerite P. Croake, 


Traffic Supervisor, New York Telephone Co., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


In the telephone industry, the term “su- 
pervisor” is applied generally to a senior 
operator who is placed in charge of a cer- 
tain division of the switchboard in a large 
central office. Strictly speaking, however, 
it also applies to one who acts in any posi- 
tion of authority in a central office. Inas- 
much as no central office is too small to 
have at least an operator-in-charge, the sub- 
ject “Development of Supervisors,” there- 
fore, is one which applies to every central 
office. 

We all recognize the fact that, in order 
to keep our operating forces up to traffic 
requirements at all times, it is necessary to 
have a reserve force ready for use when 
vacancies occur or when an increase in 
traffic is experienced. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the fact that this necessity ap- 
plies to our supervisory force as well, has 
been overlooked in some offices. This is 
particularly true in those offices where a 
regular force of floor supervisors is not 
authorized and where the chief operator 
and her assistant comprise the entire super- 
visory force. 

It is important in all offices, therefore, 
that the chief operator realize that her re- 
sponsibility for the provision of a qualified 
reserve supervisory force, in addition to 
training those who are acting in a super- 
visory capacity, is just as important as 
training her operators. It is only just that 
the chief operator be held directly responsi- 
ble if she has no one to fill a vacancy in 
the supervisory force which may occur be- 
cause of vacations, illness, resignation, or 
other emergency. 

Now, it is true that the development of a 
supervisor is not a task which can be 
completed overnight. In a sense, this real- 
ly should start with the engagement of the 
operator, or even before. By this I mean 
that when an applicant is interviewed, con- 
sideration should be given to the question 
of whether she is possible supervisory ma- 
terial. For this reason, the engagement 
of high school graduates, at least, has al- 
ways been advised. If this is not possible, 
an endeavor is made to secure students 
with sufficient intelligence to overcome the 
handicap of not having completed high 
school. 

The actual development of a good super- 
visory force is based, to a large extent, upon 
the selection of individuals. who are fitted 
for this type of work. This fact should 
be kept in mind all during the development 
of the operator, and the chief operator, as 
well as her superiors, should be constantly 





on the alert to choose those who are best 
fitted. 

In general, all members of the operating 
force are considered eligible, providing they 
meet the proper requirements. These re- 
quirements are based on the following char- 
acteristics : 

In the first place, we must consider the 
candidate’s ability as an operator. It is 

















“The Actual Development of a Good Su- 
pervisory Force,’’ Says Miss Croake, ‘‘Is 
Based, to a Large Extent, Upon the Se- 
lection of Individuals Who Are Fitted for 
This Type of Work... . The Chief Oper- 
ator, As Well As Her Superiors, Should 
Be Constantly on the Alert to Choose Those 
Who Are Best Fitted.’’ 
obviously necessary that employes chosen 
for supervisory training be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with operating practices before they 
are expected to demonstrate these practices 
to others. 

Next, the individual should be willinz to 
assume responsibility, as well as being capa- 
ble of doing so. She must have a person- 
ality which will command the respect and 
confidence of the other operators. It is 
important also that consideration be given 
to her attendance, as well as to her expe- 
rience. When all other things are equal, 
the operators with the longest service should 
be given preference. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that length of service is a secondary 
consideration. 

In choosing a candidate for supervisory 
training, it must be borne in mind that a 
supervisor acts as the contact point between 
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the subscriber and the company, when diffi- 
culty arises. She also acts as the medium 
by which operators are developed to the 
highest possible degree of efficiency. An 
individual must be chosen, therefore, who 
can think for herself and temper the rou- 
tine instructions given with an application 
of common sense to fit the case. 

After the individual has been selected for 
training, a definite program must be fol- 
lowed in her development, care being exer- 
cised in seeing that each portion of her 
training is mastered before proceeding to 
the next. 

The method which we follow provides that 
she first be taught the routine work of the 
supervisory force, by being assigned to va- 
rious special duties, such as: coaching stu- 
dents, explaining or demonstrating specific 
operating features, making special service 
studies and ticket analyses, assisting in the 
assignment of hours and seating plans, peg- 
count work, line-order work, information 
and intercept records, and any other inci- 
dental tasks necessary in the particular of- 
fice. 

After the potential supervisor’s training 
is advanced to a point where it is apparent 
that she is able to grasp new ideas quickly, 
she is taken aside and the meaning of super- 
vision is explained to her. This explanation 
is given in such a manner as to impress 
upon her mind that she not only must see that 
the service rendered is satisfactory to sub- 
scribers but that the traffic is handled in 
the most efficient manner possible. In addi- 
tion, she must assist in the development of 
operators so that their faults may be cor- 
rected and their good points emphasized. 

As soon as it is apparent that these points 
are understood, she is allowed to supervise 
for short periods, under the close supervi- 
sion of the chief operator, as far as possi- 
ble. During these periods, care is taken to 
see that she has the proper manner, that 
she keeps proper discipline and that she 
criticizes the work of other operators in the 
friendly, helpful manner prescribed. She 
is also checked as to whether she watches 
the trend of the traffic; that is whether she 
changes her seating arrangements at the 
proper time. Her manner of dealing with 
subscribers who call for assistance or t0 
make a criticism, is also given considera 
tion. 

She is taken aside after each period of 
supervision and her work discussed with 
her in order that any improvements neces 
sary may be suggested, or errors corrected. 
In offices where several supervisors art 
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provided, meetings of these supervisors and 
senior operators are held at intervals at 
which time the purpose and methods of 
training are discussed. These meetings have 
been found to be very helpful. If meetings 
are not possible, suggestions from those in 
charge of the office are found to be of great 
benefit. 

The training of individuals for supervi- 
sory work need not necessarily be continu- 
ous. It has been found helpful to alternate 
the supervisory training among several in- 
dividuals in order that a certain competitive 
spirit may be created, and greater interest 
thereby result. 

Throughout the preliminary training of 
the supervisor, care is taken to see that she 
does not feel that she has. been definitely 
selected as a supervisor, until her title is 
actually changed. Rather, she is given to 
understand that such definite assignment is 
dependent upon vacancies occurring in her 
own office or in nearby offices, and upon 
her special ability to take over such duties 
when required. 

The traffic superintendent and traveling 
people endeavor to keep in close touch with 
the final selection of individuals for super- 
visory work and with the methods used in 
their development. The operating forces, 
knowing that the chief operator and her 
supervisors are personally interested in their 
advancement, have been found ready to 
meet us halfway, and it certainly is very 
pleasing to note the progress made, par- 
ticularly in certain offices. 

I can see that there is a question in your 
minds, which naturally arises under present 
conditions : “Once we have girls trained for 
supervisory work, what are we going to do 
with them, before they are actually ap- 
pointed?” We know that, with the lesser 
amount of turnover from normal causes at 
this time, there is much less chance for ad- 
vancement, and the amount of supervision 
in most offices has been greatly reduced. 

Various methods have been suggested to 
overcome possible discouragement and to 
preserve their supervisory experience so 
that they will be ready for supervisory work 
when, and if, traffic increases to a point 
where additional supervisors are necessary. 

One suggestion is that the daily super- 
visory work be alternated between those 
with supervisory experience. At those of- 
fices where the chief operator is the only 
tegular supervisor, she may alternate with 
the supervisory people and work at the 
board herself for short periods. The ad- 
vantages of this plan, both to the chief 
Operator and to supervisor are apparent. 

Another suggestion is that those with su- 
Pervisory experience be placed in charge of 
the office on Saturdays and Sundays, on 
alternate weeks. It will be found benefi- 
cial to create a little rivalry between those 
in charge by keeping comparative records 
of the results obtained; for instance in the 
Per cent of toll business completed, speed 
of answers, number of complaints, etc. 
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Other plans will no doubt suggest them- 
selves for the various types of central of- 
fices, which may be devised to preserve the 
training of our supervisory force so that 
the development of extra supervisors is not 
wasted effort. 

In conclusion, I believe you will agree 
with me that the backbone of the central 
office, or of the company, is in its super- 
visory force; and when that is weak, gocd 
service can hardly be expected. 

In these days of reduced traffic, with a 
consequent reduction in forces, I believe the 
task of the supervisor and others in author- 
ity is more difficult than ever. With the 
smaller forces provided, there is far greater 
necessity for watching the work of the in- 
dividual operator to keep the quality of the 
service up to standard; to increase the tech- 
nique of the operator so that the greater 
load necessary at this time may be carried 
with the least effort possible; and last but 
not least, to determine whether those oper- 
ators who are retained on the force are 
those who are giving their best efforts to 
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the company. In other words, to see that 
no “dead wood” is being carried on the 
force, when girls of greater ability and loy- 
alty are out of employment. 

It is only by keeping these thoughts in 
mind that we can make the most of the 
forces allowed us, and thus help our com- 
pany to weather the crisis through which 
we are passing. 


Inaugural Address Starts Country 
Afresh in War on Depression. 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co., said 
on March 4 that President Roosevelt's in- 
auguration and his “forceful” inaugural 
address would “start the country today 
afresh and overwhelmingly united in its 
war against the depression.” 

“Under his leadership,” said Mr. Gifford, 
“with the will to win and willingness on 
the part of each individual to make any 
necessary sacrifices for the common good, 
we can and we will conquer our economic 
difficulties.” That is the industry’s spirit. 























ally possessed. 


organ beautifully. 
ness from that time on. 


ing to the Scripture. 
He spoke from the burning bush. 
Personality is everlasting. 











STARS AND JUST FOLKS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Recently I heard a noted actor at Hollywood say over the radio that it 
required three major qualities to produce a star. 
in the order of their importance in his opinion: personality, education and 
beauty. I was glad he named “personality” as a more important possession than 
education and beauty, and will tell you why a little later. 

We have contacts with educated people every day. Some of them we like 
and some of them we do not care for. 
is what an education does to folks that impresses us favorably or otherwise. 
Education broadens the lives of some folks, and others—well, they do not 
broaden but become as dry and uninteresting to spend time with as a dictionary. 

A good education should be a great boon to anyone who possesses one. 
It is difficult to attain, but once possessed, cannot be lost or stolen. 
visibly enthroned upon the forehead and speaks through the eyes of people 
who possess and who give it out as well as take it in. | 

Beauty is a transient possession and, indeed, more rare than an education. | 
It is like a brilliantly-colored bubble that time pierces while it is most beautiful. 
Who of us has not at times yearned for beauty even more than an education? 
We might acquire an education later, but beauty must either be or not be a 
part of our physical being; and cannot be acquired to any extent unless natur- 


I recall in memory the homeliest-looking little fellow who played the pipe | 
After hearing him play the first time, I forgot his homeli- 
He would have remained just a homely little fellow 
in my memory if he had not played that pipe organ so beautifully. 
what personality of spirit does to some folks we encounter. 

All of us possess personality more or less, although it is very much sub- 
dued or submerged by other things in many—even those folks who are some- 
times said to be “beautiful but dumb.” 

Personality is expressed through the human voice, the organ of the soul, 
and makes even the most ordinary—even homely—individual seem beautiful. 

When God wished to reveal Himself to the prophets, which was only on 
very rare and important occasions, He spoke in “a still, small voice,” accord- 
How His voice must have thrilled the prophets when 


He named these qualifications 


I wonder if I can explain why? It 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





A Good Knowledge of Safety 
Rules Pays Good Dividends. 
By Jake, THe LINEMAN. 
Mornin’, buddies! At last, after wearin’ 
out "bout forty-eleven pencils and gettin’ 
rid of the rest of my few, thin strands of 
hair, I have finished gradin’ the papers of 

















Mark D. McCracken Entered the Telephone 
Business in 1926 With The United Com- 
panies at Flora, Ind. Giving Credit to His 
Company, Mr. McCracken Said: “The 
United Family Has Taught Me to Really 
Love My Work and to Feel There Is Al- 
ways Some Good to Be Found in Every- 
thing We Attempt to Do in the Right 
Spirit.” 


our last test, and am ready to give the 
names of the winners. 

The five buddies listed wrote papers that 
were so good there was absolutely nothing 
wrong with them: 

Mark D. McCracken, The United Corp., 
Flora, Ind. 

Dermot K. Foley, letterman, General 
Hospital, San Francisco, Calif. 

Harry D. Kauffman, The United Corp., 
Monticello, Ind. 

Ernie Hymus, Bell 
Canada, Toronto, Can. 

J. H. Seaton, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Telephone Co. of 


Each of the buddies listed deserves a 
great big pat on the back, for in winning 
our last test, they have proved that they 
are thoroughly familiar with safety prac- 
tices and can apply them to their every- 
day jobs. Congratulations, buddies! Keep 
up your interest in Safety, for, believe me, 
it’s one interest that pays you. 

As we had five perfect papers, we are 
going to present the pictures of two of the 
winners today, two next Saturday and 


one the following Saturday. So be on 
hand and meet some of your buddies. 

By the way, I think the pictures of 
myself, which I promised to all who sent 
in answers, will be ready to go out next 
week. Don’t faint when you get them 
and don’t use them to scare the kids, for 
in spite of my looks I like kids. 

Now, what say we list the answers to 
the questions and go over them thorough- 
ly? If any of the answers puzzle you, 
let me know and I'll do my best to iron 
out yer trouble: 


1. Is it a safe practice to stand on a 
pole with a handline hanging from your 
belt? Explain. 

Answer: No, it is not a safe practice 
to allow your handline to dangle from your 
belt while you are standing on a pole. It 
is possible that some one may come in 
contact with it or the hanging end may 
become tangled up with a passing auto. 
Play “Safety First” and keep everything in 
the clear.—(J. H. Seaton.) 

2. Before riding strand with a cable 
car, what precautions should be taken? 

Answer: Make sure that the strand 
isn’t in a weak condition. If the strand 
does not look very strong, test its strength 
by throwing a rope over it and loading it 
with the weight of two men. Give the car 
a thorough inspection. Take the necessary 
precautions to keep the public from beneath 
your work. Inspect the path to make sure 
that no hazards exist—(Ernie Hymus and 
H. D. Kauffman.) 

3. When riding strand with a cable car 
what do you do when it is necessary to 
pass another pole? Describe fully. 

ANSWER: Get out of the car by stepping 
high on the pole with the leg nearest the 
pole. As soon as both legs are out of the 
car pass your safety strap around the pole 
for support. Lift the cable car from the 
strand and place it in position on the other 
side of the pole. Release your safety and 
get back in the car—( Mark D. McCracken 
and Dermot K. Foley.) 

4. Which side of the pole is the proper 
side to climb? 

Answer: Always climb the high or field 
side of the pole—(J. H. Seaton.) 

5. In your opinion, what is the safest 
climbing position? 

Answer: Safe climbing means keeping 
the body well away from the pole and the 
legs bowed. Don’t hug the pole. Keep 
your eyes on the pole above you so as to 
watch your progress up the pole and 
thus avoid obstructions—(Mark D. Mc- 
Cracken. ) 

6. What is the proper position for lift- 
ing heavy objects? 

ANSWER: Be sure that the object to be 
lifted is not more than you can handle. 
Get a sure, firm footing. With the feet 
slightly separated, stoop down with the 
back straight and as nearly vertical as 
possible (hips and knees bent). Get a good 
grip on the object and slowly straighten 
up your legs. Lift with the legs and not 
with the back.—(Ernie Hymus.) 

Is it a safe practice to climb a pole 
when another man is also climbing the 
same pole? 


ANSWER: It is not safe to climb a pole 
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with another man climbing up ahead. The 
high man might fall or drop some tool.— 
(H. D. Kauffman.) 

8. Should we break insulators to re- 
move them from a pin? 

ANSWER: No. Always unscrew them to 
avoid an accident. Flying glass from broken 
insulators is very penetrating.— (Dermot K. 
Foley. ) 

9. Before using rubber gloves, how 
should they be tested? 

ANSWER: An air test inspection should 
be made before rubber gloves are used. 
Also a careful vision and stretch test 
should be made to make sure that the con- 
dition of the rubber is good and that there 
are no badly worn parts. 

In making the air test, hold the glove at 
each side of the top and revolve it about, 
roll the top toward the palm of the glove 
confining the air in the palm and in the 
fingers. Continue rolling the glove and 
squeezing it, thus confining the air under 
pressure. If there are any punctures they 
will be indicated by the escape of air, and 
thin spots in the rubber will also stand out. 
—(Ernie Hymus.) 

10. When climbing a pole should we 
try to support ourselves by catching hold 
of a pin or crossarm brace? 

ANSWER: In climbing a pole never rely 
upon any attachment as being a safe thing 

















Dermot K. Foley Entered the Telephone 
Business at the Age of 16 Years When He 
Became Connected With Irish National 
Army Signal Corps During Irish Civil War 
in 1922. He Left the Army in 1927 and 
Came to the United States Where He Has 
Been Employed by the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and the Postal Telegraph & 
Cable Co. in the Middle West. 


to grasp. Too often an attachment may 
look firm although it is really weak.— 
(Mark D. McCracken.) 


There are the answers, buddies, an’ | 
hope you gained some valuable pointers 
by going over them. We'll have one test 
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the last Saturday of every month from 
now on, so be on hand and answer the 
questions. 

Wal, I’ll be rambling, but ’fore I go I’d 
like to leave this thought with you: 

“Diseased usually means deceased in a 
few months. If you’re feelin’ punk, see 
your doctor.” 





Capacity Meter to Determine Dis- 
tance to Cable Circuit “Open.” 
The accompanying illustration shows a 

sketch of a capacity meter used to calculate 

the distance to the break in an open cable 
wire. This is done by comparison of 
the capacity of broken wire with that 
of one or more good wires and calcu- 
lating the ratio of lengths by the ratio of 
capacity. No attempt has been made to 
obtain a calibration in microfarads, since 
the readings are taken only for their ratio 
value and not the unit of capacity value. 

In the device I made, an old radio power 
transformer was utilized, using only the 
110-volt primary and one side of the high 
voltage secondary, which produced at the 
rectifier terminals about 340 volts. A lower 
voltage would be much better since the 
rectifier would last longer. I see no reason 
why a bell-ringing transformer with a 24- 
volt secondary could not be used. 

To use the capacity meter shown in the 
accompanying drawing, connect one test 
lead to ground and the other test lead to 
main frame connection of a good wire in 
cable, making sure that there are no carbon 
blocks or other grounding devices at either 
end and no leads of any kind connected to 
either end. 

Set the shunt full on—that is, with meter 
completely short-circuited. Plug in the 
alternating current supply and turn on the 
switch, SW. If either or both lights, L’, 
L*, flash on, you have a breakdown to 
ground and cannot, of course, complete the 
test. If neither lamp shows a light, very 
slowly open up rheostat, SH, and watch the 
meter needle. Continue to open until about 
a half-scale reading is obtained. Leave the 
shunt set at this point for all tests. 

It is well to test two or more good cables 
and take an average of the readings. Now 
read the open wires in the same manner 
and calculate the results as follows: 

Suppose we use an 0-1 milliammeter for 
the reading whose scale is divided into 10 
parts, each 1/10 milliampere. If our read- 
ing on the good wires average 0.6 milliam- 
pere and the open wire reads 0.3 milliam- 
pere, it is obvious that we have only half 
as much capacity and only half as much 
Wire in the open-wire circuit. In other 
words, our wire is broken halfway to the 
end of the cable. In measuring, every foot 
of cable must be used, from the distributing 
frame to the entrance of the terminal can. 

This method is not accurate enough for 
precision work; but since 99 per cent of 
breaks in cables occur at junctions, splices, 
etc., whose location the telephone man 
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knows, it will locate the particular spot 
where the trouble occurs in nearly all of 
the 99 cases. The exceptions are usually 
when there are wet spots or accidental 
grounds on the open cable wire. 

A variation of this method would be to 
use a radio rectifier tube in its proper cir- 
cuit instead of a Kuprox rectifier. Another 
variation uses a 201-A vacuum tube and 
B battery. Still another method would be 
to use a capacity bridge with head tele- 
phones for balancing out. 

None of these seems quite so simple and 
inexpensive as the method described, which 











TEST LEADS 


SW = Switch in one leg of the altermetin, current sup- 
ply to trensformer, T. 
L‘ = 50 or 60-watt lamp for resistance ana protection. 

T= Power transformer with 110-volt primsery and sec- 
ondary of <5 to <50 volts. 

L? = 75 watt lamp for resistance una protection. 

R= Kuprox or similar "A" battery trickle ciuerger, 
ary rectifier rith ingut leads 1 and 2 connected 
to “trensformer" teruinals, cna meter leeds con- 
nected to “battery+" ano “beuttery—" terminals. 

SH = 0-30-oha rheostat shunted across meter. 
“Am Milliemmeter 0-1 or U-5 rane. 











Circuit of Capacity Meter to Calcu- 
late Distance to Break in an Open 
Cable Wire. 


can also be charted for measuring capacity 

of condensers from 0.05 microfarad up. 

Panora, Iowa. JoseruH T. KILMER, 
Panora Western Mutual Telephone Co. 


The Seagoing Cable Splicer and 
His Daily Life. 
By THe Op Casce SPLicer. 

Had I my life to live over I would 
surely be a seagoing cable splicer of the 
salt water variety. I do believe that, next 
to being an admiral in the Swiss Navy, 
the life on a cable ship is the ideal exist- 
ence. I have performed considerable work 
on small cable ships and had the pleasure 
a few years ago of spending several days 
on the Danish cable ship, “Pacific,” while 
she was used in making repairs to a com- 
mercial cable in Manila Bay. When this 
trouble was finally located, the cable was 
mashed flat which it was assumed had 
been caused by a submarine setting down 
on it when submerged. 

The “Pacific’s” officers were Danes and 
the crew, Chinese coolies. The Danes 
spoke to one another in Danish, the Chinks 
among themselves in Cantonese; but when 
the Danes and Chinks conversed with one 
another, it was through the medium of 
Pidgin English with gestures. 

The skipper was certainly a marvel in 
maneuvering his ship, which is a neces- 
sary art when working on submarine 
cable. He would leave the bridge and 
stand on a small platform out over the 
bow where he had the ship’s telegraph 
controls to transmit proper signals to the 
engine room, and would signal to the 
quartermaster on the bridge to care for 


the steering. This gave perfect control, 
and he was in position to view the lines 
used in grabbling operations, pulling up 
cable, etc. 

I have seen a splicer go out in a life- 
boat and splice a deep-sea cable when the 
sea was running high and the boat bounc- 
ing like a cork all the time. It did not 
seem to bother him much though, for he 
spliced the conductors, worked the gutta 
percha down and served the armor wires, 
and then came back to the ship soaked to 
the skin. Previous to this, I thought a 
swaying platform was bad enough. 

The skipper told me about a case of 
trouble they had just cleared on the shore 
end of a cable in Chinese waters. He 
explained that an old Chink had gone out 
in his Sampan, pulled the cable up for 
about a hundred feet and cut it off for its 
junk value. He also explained that this 
particular man would steal no more cable 
as the authorities had removed his head. 
I have seen the time during the early days 
when I would have enjoyed seeing similar 
action taken to copper wire thieves here 
in the States. 

We were making repairs on a harbor 
cable one day with a tug and barge, when 
a typhoon blew up suddenly—and we were 
forced to complete the splice before throw- 
ing the cable overboard and racing for the 
protection of the breakwater. We had the 
pleasure of knowing that we broke all 
speed records, and won by a nose. 


I also spent considerable time on a small 
ship laying and repairing cables. The first 
officer on this ship was the best at 
handling a bunch of men I have ever seen 
in any line of work. When we got into 
a tight place, which is not an uncommon 
occurrence on a cable ship, he would go into 
action—and if there was a possible way 
out, he always found it. 

The skipper of this ship was a jolly old 
Mick and I grew very fond of him. When 
I left, he presented me with a ship’s clock 
which struck ship’s bell. He said, “When 
your neighbors hear this clock strike, they 
will think it is crazy; but you think of 
the old man.” I always do. 

We buoyed a cable out about ten miles 
one night and steamed into port for sup- 
plies. The next morning I came upon the 
bridge just as the sun was peeping over 
the horizon in the east. The skipper took 
me by the arm and pointed directly over 
the bow at the red buoy floating a few 
hundred yards ahead and said, “What do 
you think of that?” 

I replied that I thought it was darn 
good guessing. He gave me a disgusted 
look as he stated, “Guess Hell! that’s 
navigation.” 

Someone must, of course, splice cables 
on poles and in manholes, and I have had 
a lot of fun doing my share of it. Just 
the same, had I not been born about 50 
years too soon, I might have been one 
of the cablemen who go down to the sea 
in ships. Despite the entry of radio into 
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communication field, sub- 
marine cables are still in demand and will 
probably remain a permanent fixture in 
the world’s communication scheme. 


the overseas 


Snowbound Farmers Play Check- 
ers Via Party-Line Telephones. 
Jig saw puzzles may have a national 

appeal but in northwestern South Dakota, 

snowbound ranchers are still playing 
checkers—over the telephone. 

Having less to do on cold winter days, 
and being snowbound anyhow for most of 
the time, Perkins county farmers on the 
country telephone lines took up checker 
playing via the “farmer line,” and it seems 
to have worked well. 

Party telephone lines are not immune to 
strange events in the north coun- 
try around Bison, S. D., and checker play- 
ing is taken as a matter of circumstances. 





Number of Telephone Calls In- 
crease Due to More Neighborliness. 

The number of calls made over the 
telephone in many of the cities and towns 
served by Commonwealth Telephone Co. 
in Wisconsin has increased between 10 
and 11 per cent over the record of 
the year 1929, despite a loss in stations 
since that year, according to General 
Manager F. H. Runkel. 

In a speech before the Kiwanis Club at 
Dodgeville recently, Mr. Runkel stated 
that the increase in calls was a surprise 
to the company. A study shows that the 
increase marks a revival of the old-fash- 
ioned custom of visiting at neighbors’ 
homes instead of in attendance at movies. 

The merchant, he said, is also using the 
telephone more, as he is calling up the 
homes of his customers inviting them to 
the store for bargains and calling their 
attention to his advertisement in the news- 
papers. 

Ninety-eight per cent of fire alarms are 
given over the telephone, according to 
the fire chief of the communities served 
by Commonwealth company. Mr. Runkel 
cited numerous cases of the use of the 
telephone in emergencies, illustrating his 
statement that the telephone is a necessity. 


Cost of Furnishing Telephone 


Service in Japan. 

According to information from U. S. 
Assistant Commercial Attache William S. 
Dowd, of Tokyo, Japan, the operation of 
all telephone and telegraph lines in Japan 
is a government monopoly. Japan prorer 
is divided into seven telephone districts with 
headquarters in the following cities : Tokyo, 
Magoya, Osaka, Hiroshima, Kumamoto, 
Sendai and Sapporo. 

Districts are subdivided into nine classi- 
fications, for the purpose of assessing 
charges, as follows: Class A includes areas 
where there are over 100,000 subscribers, 
class B over 50,000, class C over 20,000, 
class D over 5,000, class E over 2,000, 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Widman, Mitchell, April 5. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Sun- 
flower Hotel, Abilene, April 13 and 14. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 18 and 19. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 23, 24 and 25. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Tower Room, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago, IIl., July 11, 12, 13 and 14. 








class F over 800, class G over 400, class 
H over 200 and class I less than 200. For 
purposes of charging, the service is placed 
under one of three heads: Individual sub- 
scribers, party-line subscribers, and exten- 
sion lines. 

The charges for a telephone are subdi- 
vided as follows: First, the initial cost. 
Each year the various districts decide how 
many telephones are to be installed and 
applications are received. The number of 
new installations is frequently less than 
the number of applications. The purchase 
and sale of such numbers is handled like a 
commodity, largely through telephone 
brokers. 

At one time in the city of Tokyo the cost 
of a telephone number was as high as yen 
2,000 (current value of yen about $021). 
It has gradually been dropping, the present 
charge in three of the large cities being: 
Tokyo yen 630, Osaka yen 530, and Yoko- 
hama yen 150. After the subscriber has 
paid this amount his number becomes his 
personal property and can be sold by him 
or surrendered. 

In addition to the foregoing cost, there 
is an annual charge for a telephone installa- 
tion which varies according to character cf 
service, ranging from yen 45 for an indi- 
vidual line and yen 16 for an extension line 
in class A to yen 30 and yen 16, respect- 
ively, in class D. In add tion to these an- 
nual charges three sen is charged for each 
outgoing call. In the last five classifica- 
tions, class E to I, there is imposed, in 
addition to the three sen per call, a uniform 
rate (par value of a sen equals $.005). 

For office installation, with switchboard 
and extension lines, there is the individual 
charge according to the number of trunk 
lines and separate telephone numbers reach- 
ing the office switchboard. These charges 
are the same as classed in the foregoing. 
For each extension telephone operated from 
the office switchboard there is an additional 
charge of yen 8 a year. For extension 
telephones in the home, a charge of yen 16 
is made for a wall telephone or yen 22 for 
a desk model. The charge for outgoing 
calls in the suburbs of Tokyo is eight sen 
instead of three. 

In addition to the initial cost of the 
number and the charge for service, there 
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are further charges for installation which 
vary according to the classification of the 
district. Long distance charges vary ac- 
cording to distance and time ccnsumed. 
Basic charge is for three minutes. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, there are supple- 
mentary charges for special subscribers in 
certain suburban districts, where special 
pole lines or expensive installation is 
necessary. 

Annual charges for telephone service are 
submitted on a quarterly basis, the first 
quarter being from April 1 to June 30. 
Long distance charges are submitted 
monthly. 


Annual Pennsylvania Convention 
Scheduled for Late May. 

The board of directors of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Telephone & Traffic Associ- 
ation met late last month and decided to 
hold the annual convention on May 23, 24 
and 25 at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Har- 
risburg. 

At the meeting of the directors the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve dur- 
ing the ensuing year: President, H. E. 
Bradley; vice-president, W. S. Paca; vice- 
president, J. F. Stockwell; secretary, M. 
E. Cunningham, and treasurer, Cameron L. 
Baer. 

President Bradley, in announcing the 
dates for the annual convention, stated: 
“We feel that there never has been a time 
in the history of the telephone industry 
when the men and women connected with 
it were more in need of help and encour- 
agement, which is the inevitable result of 
meeting together and exchanging ideas and 
experiences. To this end, we are planning 
a real old-time convention which will be 
the equal of any we have held in the past. 

“Our friends in the manufacturing end 
of the industry, who have done so much 
to make our past conventions a success, 
have again pledged their support for this 
year.” 

Telephone Service From United 
States to Panama Opened. 
Telephone service between the United 
States and the Republic of Panama and 
between the United States and the Panama 
Canal Zone was formally inaugurated on 
February 24 by conversations between 
officials of the two governments at Wash- 

ington and Panama City. 

The service thus opened embraces all 
Bell and Bell-connecting telephones in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 
and the telephone systems of Panama and 
the Canal Zone. The link between them 
is a radio telephone circuit from the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s new 
short-wave station at Miami, Fla., to the 
station of the Tropical Radio Telegraph 
Co. near Panama City. 

This is the fourth service to open through 
the Miami station, extension having been 
recently made to the Bahamas, Columbia 
and Venezuela. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL. 

That it has been proved that the tele- 
phone is the prime need of job-seekers in 
these times of depression. 

That when we call a friend over the 
telephone, we speak with them “Voice to 
Voice” and not face to face as when we 
meet them on the street. 

That the total telephone and telegraph 
wire mileage in the world today is approxi- 
mately 60,000,000 miles. 

That toll tickets are counted by weigh- 
ing on a special scale in some large offices. 

That long line toll cables now extend 
from New York City to Dallas, Texas, a 
distance of about 1,854 miles. Service be- 
tween these two cities over all-cable cir- 
cuits was opened December 10, 1932. 

That 93 per cent of all out-of-service 
troubles in the Bell System are now cleared 
on the day on which trouble is reported. 

That underground telephone conduit 
should be separated from light and power 
conduit by at least 12 inches of earth or 
three inches or more of concrete. 

That the first real toy telephones, which 
actually talk and signal between two places, 
were not developed and placed on the mar- 
ket until nearly the middle of 1932. 

That the human ear is much more sensi- 
tive to frequencies between 800 and 1000 
cycles than to any others, and commercial 
telephone transmitters and receivers have 
their best response at these frequencies. 

That telephone dials may now be pur- 
chased with built-in radio interference sup- 
pressors. These consist of a specially- 
designed radio frequency coil and condenser 
which absorb all radio frequency waves 
sent out during dialing and effectively elim- 
inates such cause of possible receptive in- 
terference in nearby radio receiving sets. 


Started as Operator; Now Large 
Company’s Assistant Treasurer. 
In June, 1901, when Lula M. Gerkins was 

given an operator’s position by the Cincin- 

nati & Suburban Telephone Co. at its mod- 
est headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, she 

Was just an unsophisticated schoolgirl. But 

it was this same Miss Gerkins who was 

elected treasurer of the company early last 
month, the first woman to occupy an execu- 
tive position with the company. 

“] was an operator for a year and a half,” 
she told a newspaper man. “The old-style 
crank telephones were in use then and few 
officials, and certainly none of the operators, 
dreamed of the advancements that have 
been made the last 20 years.” 

From the switchboard Miss Gerkins was 
transferred to the general office as a clerk. 
at her own request. 


“T liked office work better than switch- 
board operating,’ she explained. “All of- 
fices were then hcused on one floor. It was 
in 1914, when the company moved to this 
building on Fourth street that each business 
division was given a separate flcor.” 

During these years of her role as a younz 
business woman Miss Gerkins was busy 
studying finance and commercial law in a 
night high school. After being graduated 
there, she took several private courses ip 
advanced business administration—all the 
while waiting and hoping that her industry 
would bear fruit. 

A faint glimmer of the reward held out 
to her came in 1918 when she _ became 
finance department chief clerk. 

The last 31 years Miss Gerkins has been 
watching the one-time small company grow 
to a vast organization. “I’m proud to think 
I have been on the job all these years 
while the organization was developing,” she 
declared. 

“The only prescription I know for the 
success I’ve had is hard work and diligence. 
I’ve found that attention to duty always 
pays; and I’m proud to take my place with 
other business women who have started at 
the bottom. 

“While my new position is just the thing 
I’d hoped for, I never thought I’d realize 
such an ambition.” 


“Telling It to ’Em” with Facts 
and Figures. 

“Facts; A Comparison of the Most Im- 
portant Items Entering Into the Produc- 
tion of Telephone Service” is the title of 
a red-covered booklet which has been used 
with good effect by the Gaston Home Tele- 
phone Co., Gaston, Ind. In it are pre- 
sented in tabular form 1915 and 1931 prices 
of 22 items entering telephone construction 
and operating. The figures, it is stated on 
the title page, are verified by canceled 
checks, invoices on file, and reports under 
notary seal that are filed with the state 
public service commission. 

Some of the 17 points made in the book- 
let are: 

“Entire plant new first 12 years, prac- 
tically no depreciation. From the results 
of 22 items in 1915 we show a total of 
$341.64. At that time our rate for rural 
service was $1.00 per month. We earned 
from 6 to 7 per cent annually. 

Entire plant 12 to 24 years old, with 
plenty of depreciation. During 1931 the 
same 22 items show a total of $1,008.81. 
During the past 12 years our rural rate has 
been $1.50 per month. We show an average 
net earning of 2% per cent. 

While the local rural rate has been in- 
creased one-half, the increased cost of pro- 
ducing service as per the 22 items has in- 
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creased three times; hence we would be 
better off it it were only possible to go 
back to the days of 1915 and do business. 

During the rosy days when the prices of 
all farm products were the highest ever 
known, our company stayed with the old 
dollar rate for years, when it was only 
worth 47 cents in telephone-buying power. 
It was organized at a $1.25 rate and had 
125 contracts in the rural district signed 
up, but we went along for 12 years and 
gave it to you at $1.00. We have made one 
raise in 24 years. 

Now can’t you sit tight for a reasonable 
time? And give this old world of ours a 
chance to put us on some equal basis so 
we can both live and let live? 

Our central office equipment is now 22 
years old. It is obsolete and expensive to 
keep up. We have realized for the past 
three years that we should arrange to pur- 
chase a new outfit which will cost approxi- 
mately $1,800. The high voltage electric 
light lines are more and more coming into 
the rural territory and we can expect in- 
terference with the telephone service, un- 
less we can arrange some way to purchase 
a new switchboard that is up-to-date and 
wired for repeating coils in each cord cir- 
cuit, which will eliminate the noisy lines 
during conversations. 

This is for the benefit of the service 
and, as a subscriber, you should be inter- 
ested in this improvement as well as us, 
but to date we have been unable to accom- 
plish this change at a $1.50 rural rate and 
just how it can ever be done on Jess is a 
problem to us right now. 

In the spring of 1930 we suffered a sleet 
loss of $3,600, and in the spring of 1931 
we suffered a sleet loss of $600. The plant 
is working and, seemingly, all forgotten by 
the public but it hasn’t fully been forgotten 
by the company yet. 

During 1930 we moved 3% miles of pole 
line 10 feet on state road No. 28 and dur- 
ing 1931 we had to move 2% miles of pole 
line 60 feet on account of new power lines. 

If state road No. 21 goes through in 1932 
by the Wheeling Pike route, we will have 
six to seven miles to move. All of this 
work is a dead loss to us. In the early 
days we did not have these expenses to 
meet. 

We think we understand your problem, 
you think you understand our problems. 
The fact is we are both wrong, and in most 
cases we don’t understand our own prob- 
lems thoroughly. 

Naturally, you want good service 365 
days and nights a year as cheap as you can 
get it. Our help don’t appreciate being 
cut in wages, etc. And, on the other hand, 
the 22 stockholders all want to know if 
they are going to get a dividend, and nat- 
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urally you can’t blame them for that. Now 
the point is, what individual can accom- 
plish it all and keep peace in the family? 
It can’t be done under present conditions. 

It matters not whether hogs are 5 cents, 
eggs 10 cents, corn 25 cents, etc., or if hogs 
are 10 cents, eggs 20 cents, corn 50 cents, 
cte., so long as your buying power is on 
an equal with all other things. Neither 
does it matter to us whether our rate for 
rural service is $1.00 or $2.00 so long as 
the service can be produced at a figure that 
will at least permit us to earn a fair, rea- 
sonable rate of interest on our actual invest- 
ment, and furnish you a good grade of 
telephone service.” 

In commenting on the booklet, C.F. 
Gronendyke, secretary-treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the company, says: “I 
mailed these out with our statements, and 
I think they hit the spot. By that I do 
not want to leave the impression that we 
have had no losses. We have, but so far 
there seems to be harmony on the rate sub- 
ject, which is something these days.” 


Position of Engineer in the Social 
and Economic Structure. 

In his response to the presentation to him 
of the Edison Medal by the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, Bancroft 
Gherardi, vice-president and chief engineer 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., discussed the relations of the engineer- 
ing profession to industry and to the world 
at large. He said: 

“For many years, the position of the en- 
gineer in the social and economic structure 
has quite naturally been the subject of 
thought and discussion by engineers. Most 
engineering work has to do more directly 
with things than with people. The de- 
tailed execution of engineering work re- 
quires the understanding and use of a com- 
plicated technique which likewise has to do 
primarily with things. 

It is, therefore, inevitable that the engi- 
neer’s training and experience, especially in 
subordinate positions, tends to focus his 
thoughts upon things. Further, it seems to 
me likely that because of the nature of the 
technique and training, men whose primary 
interest is in things rather than in people, 
adopt engineering as a profession. 

It is, however, not sufficient for engi- 
neering and more especially for those in 
the more responsible positions, to know 
only of things. Engineering is not done in 
Engineering is done in the 
world. Engineering is not done as an end 
in itself. Engineering is done that its prod- 
ucts may be useful to mankind. 

The man who is in responsible charge of 
the engineering work of a large company, 
in order to fully understand its engineering 
problems, must understand the company’s 
problems as a whole. He must understand 
the company, its functions, and its social 
and financial obligations. 


a vacuum. 


To do this, he must have some definite 
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SELLING THE SERVICE. 


By Joun G. REYNOLDs. 


1. Housewives are anxious to have 
modern, time-saving kitchens. A _ kitchen 
telephone is a convenient time-saver and 
every housewife is a prospect for one. 
How many kitchen telephones are in use at 
your exchange? Why not start a drive and 
put a telephone in every kitchen? 

2. An extension telephone in a bedroom 
is handy and helpful in case of fire, sick- 
ness or burglary, and also affords con- 
venience and privacy. Boost your revenue 
by pushing the sale of extension bedroom 


telephones. 
3. Extension telephones prevent lost 
calls. Nearly everyone has had the experi- 


ence of running upstairs or downstairs to 
answer a telephone, only to find that the 
calling party had hung up. _ Business 
houses cannot afford to lose calls and an 
extension telephone is one way to prevent 
losing calls. 

4. Encourage all of your employes to 
become familiar with all facilities and spe- 
cial services offered by the company and 
to have a full understanding of the types 
of subscribers in your exchange and their 
needs. 

5. The average cigar smoker smokes 
five or six cigars a day and never misses 
the money. Therein lies a mighty good 
talking point for use on non-subscribers. 
Point out to him how he can have efficient 
telephone service for the price of one good 
cigar a day. 








understanding of the public and of the 
society to whom the company is rendering 
service or furnishing goods. He is the con- 
necting link between the engineering de- 
partment, on the one hand, and the com- 
pany and its customers on the other. 


To his department he must be able to 
interpret the company, its problems and its 
policies, to the end that these may be fully 
expressed in all of the engineering work 
done. 

To the company he must be able to in- 
terpret the possibilities and limitations of 
engineering as applied to its business, so 
that the company policies and objectives 
may be formulated and modified from time 
to time with due regard to the engineering 
factors which today form the basis for the 
operation of so many of our large under- 
takings. 

While the primary responsibility from 
this point of view rests upon the engineer 
in responsible charge, it is not only desira- 
ble, but it is quite possible for this idea to 
permeate the whole engineering personnel 
and be especially strong in all of the men 
holding key positions. 

While I have expressed my ideas of the 
relations of the engineer to his work and 
to society in terms of a company organiza- 
tion, it seems clear to me that it is equally 
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true of any engineer in responsible charge 
of large undertakings, whether he is asso- 
ciated with a corporation, is the head of a 
consulting engineering organization or an 
engineer in charge of government or other 
engineering activities. 

To the extent that the engineer ap- 
proaches his problems in this way, he will 
automatically become a part of the manage- 
ment of the undertaking with which he is 
associated. He will not just be working 
for it. 

To the extent that the engineer acquires 
this view of his profession and its relations 
to industry and to the world at large, I feel 
sure that he will have no cause to question 
his social and his economic status.” 


Radio-Telephone Service Between 
Philippine Islands and Java. 


Commercial radio-telephone service began 
on February 23 between the Philippines and 
Java. Gov. Gen. Theodore Roosevelt ex- 
changed greetings with the governor of 
Java. 

The new service, which also reaches the 
islands of Sumatra and Madura, was estab- 
lished by the Philippine Long Distance 
Telephone Co., cooperating with the Radio 
Corp. of America. 


Signs on Telephone Poles; Does 
Not Allow Them to Remain. 
Seeing a question in TELEPHONY of Feb- 

ruary 18, as to whether a telephone em- 

ploye has the right to remove signs at- 
tached to poles, I may help some one by 
telling what I have been doing. 

When I find signs attached to any of 
my poles I remove them right away and 
tell any one who says anything to me that 
the insurance company does not allow me 
to climb poles with signs on them. It does 
not go any further, for there is no one 
who will go to the insurance company. 
The insurance man will naturally back up 
the one who refers anyone to him, 

I have worked for this company the last 
ten years and have no signs on any poles 
and have had no trouble. 

Cuas. H. TRIERWELLER, 

Crosby, Minn. Wire Chief. 

Aitkin-Deerwood Telephone Co. 


Nova Scotia Has Nearly 300 Rural 


Telephone Companies. 

There are in Nova Scotia, according to 
the magazine, Port and Province, more 
than 276 rural or connecting companies 
with 6,576 telephones, many of which are 
in locations so remote that no ordinary 
telephone company could attempt to reach 
them except at a prohibitive rate. 

This is in addition to the Maritime Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., Ltd., with its 8,000 
rural and 32,000 urban telephones. When 
the telephone pole lines are added to the 
power and telegraph lines, the country 1s 
a veritable criss-cross of electric services. 
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Police and Fire Departments’ System 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. Has Completed Installation in Lincoln, 
Neb., of Modern Telephone System for Use of Police, Fire and Health Depart- 
ments — Description of the New Equipment Installed and Its Advantages 


The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., recently completed the in- 
stallation in the new municipal building in 
Lincoln of a complete modern system for 
the use of the police, fire and health de- 
partments. 

Switchboards are located at each of the 
department headquarters in order to pro- 
vide an intercommunicating system. The 
police system consists of a board located 
at headquarters and 80 police boxes located 
throughout the business and residence parts 
of the city. Extra capacity is provided on 
the board for additional lines as develop- 
ment may warrant. 

Ten special lines make it possible for 
Chief Anderson or any of the headquarters 
staff to call any one of the scattered police 
boxes individually, and or to signal and 
communicate with all of them at the same 
time. This feature is expected to be of 
great value in that it affords a means 
whereby headquarters can, immediately 
upon the receipt of news of a crime, notify 
all of the officers on duty to be on the 
lookout for the men wanted and furnish 
them with descriptions or other informa- 
tion that should aid in rounding up a larger 
number of offenders. 

Distinguishing this new system radically 
from the old types of police supervisory 
systems is the new police box. In most of 
those now in operation the officer, when 
making a call to headquarters, must thrust 
the greater part of his head into the open- 
ing. The telephones in use in the new sys- 
tem are of a type which makes it unneces- 
sary for the patrolman to stand close to 
the box in order to carry on a conversation. 








By H. T. Dobbins 


He needs but one hand to call headquar- 
ters, thus making it possible, when ringing 
for the patrol wagon, to adequately pre- 
vent a prisoner under arrest from making 
a getaway. When he opens the box, which 











Police Officer Talking at One of the Po- 
lice Boxes in Lincoln, Neb. 


is weatherproof and made of steel, and re- 
moves the receiver, a signal lamp is lighted 
on the switchboard at headquarters, and 
the police operator on duty is under orders 
to make immediate response. 

For the purpose of assuring continuous 
operation of the system at police headquar- 
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ters a complete power plant has been in- 
stalled in the basement of the building. 
This is of sufficient size to serve a city 
much larger than Lincoln at the present 


time. This plant serves all three of the 
municipal exchanges with their private 
boards. 


In order to guard still further against 
the breakdown of any part of these sys- 
tems, following or during storms or from 
other causes, equipment has been installed 
in the main exchange of the telephone com- 
pany so that all of the calls placed by the 
police department to the police boxes would 
go through the switchboard at that point. 
This is true also of the fire department me- 
chanical setup. Under this plan all calls 
coming through the main telephone ex- 
change are answered by the man on duty 
at both the police and fire department 
boards. 

Fire Chief Louis Hansen says that in the 
past practically every one of the 800 alarms 
that are answered reach headquarters over 
telephone wires. Because of this tendency 
on the part of the public to use the tele- 
phone, the chief was particularly anxious 
that the new system be made widely effec- 
tive. This system consists of a switch- 
board and apparatus at the new headquar- 
ters building, with connections reaching the 
widely-scattered seven substations located in 
It is a decided 
improvement over the old one in use. 


various parts of the city. 


At the headquarters building is a one- 
position switchboard of the latest type, 
which is operated by a fireman on duty. 
Special lines running from the fire depart- 
ment’s headquarters to each fire station in 








Telephone Switchboard in Fire Department Headquarters, Lincoln, Neb.; Fire Chief Louis Hansen Is Observing the Working of the 
Switchboard—At the Lincoln Police Headquarters, Captain Olson Is Ready to Aid the Switchboard Operator. 
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the city form the new work of communica- 
tion for this system. 

Because of the grave danger to lines of 
every fire which occurs, every precaution 
has been taken to insure uninterrupted com- 
munication between the headquarters and 
each of the stations in an emergency. 
There is a line to each fire station to the 
city. Should a fire or storm or anything 
else destroy this line, there is an emergency 
line reaching each of these stations. If 
these both should go down, there is the line 
running through the telephone company 
headquarters to insure communication be- 
tween the stations. 

During a fire it sometimes is necessary 
to promptly call to the aid of the men on 
the ground, additional equipment and men. 
With this new system, headquarters can 
talk to one or all of the fire stations at the 
same time. This is useful when an alarm 
comes in and also when headquarters de- 
sires to call out two or more companies 
from outlying stations in order to combat 
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a big blaze. This saves many minutes of 
time—and in fire fighting every minute 
saved in getting effective action is worth 
many dollars to property owners. 

The fire department system, like that at 
police headquarters, has a number of fea- 
tures which make it. in the opinion of the 
company officials, one of the most modern 
and reliable of any in the country. 

For several years, due to the unsafe con- 
dition of the old building housing the 
police, fire and health departments, these 
headquarters were scattered around in 
rented structures. Three elections were 
necessary to gain consent of voters to erect 
a new municipal building. The one just 
completed is constructed of rough red face 
brick and trimmed with white Bedford 
stone. It is 200 feet on one street and 85 
feet along another. It is modified Georgian 
in architecture, and the city council in- 
sisted that in its equipment every modern 
device for speeding up service and lessen- 
ing cost be utilized. Both Chief Anderson 
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of the police department and Chief Hansen 
believe they have met this demand in the 
telephone systems installed for their 
services. 

The health department installation con- 
sists of an unattended dial P. B. X. This 
is the second installation of its kind in the 
city of Lincoln and replaces a one-position 
P. B. X. which formerly served this office. 

The telephone systems in the police and 
fire departments were designed and engi- 
neered by C. C. Donley, assistant traffic 
superintendent of the Lincoln company, 
while the equipment in the health depart- 
ment was engineered by T. S. Risser, auto- 
matic equipment engineer. Installation of 
all of the switchboards and equipment was 
made under the supervision of C. Lieb- 
hart, wire chief. He was assisted by L. G. 
Saunders and his crew. 

The sale of this equipment was negoti- 
ated by the business office of the Lincoln 
company under the direct supervision of 
D. G. Bell, district commercial manager. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Bankruptcy Suit Against Associ- 
ated T. & T. Co. Dismissed. 
Judge James H. Wilkerson in the United 
States District Court in Chicago, IIl., on 
March 3 dismissed the bankruptcy suit re- 
cently filed against the Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. of Chicago. The 
court found the company solvent. The 
suit was filed on January 19 by three small 
corporations in Vancouver, British Colum- 

bia, with a total capital stock of $402. 

Commenting upon the action, E. C. Blo- 
meyer, president of the company, said: 
“The suit was filed by three small corpora- 
tions in Vancouver, B. C., with a total cap- 
ital of $402, alleging that the Associated 
company, which is an $80,000,000 utility 
holding company, had committed an act of 
bankruptcy by transferring certain prop- 
erty to one of its own subsidiaries. 

“The company submitted evidence as to 
its assets and liabilities and was found by 
the court to be solvent.” 

Wisconsin Companies Ordered to 
List Salaries of Officers. 

On February 27 the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission issued an order to 
the effect that all Wisconsin Class A, B 
and C telephone companies, Class A, B and 
C gas companies, and Class A and B elec- 
tric companies submit to the commission 
within 10 days after the date of the order 
a schedule showing the name, title, and 
salary, including any allowances and 
bonuses in lieu of or supplemental to the 


nominal salary, of each officer and of each 
legal counsel. 

The Wisconsin legislature on February 
2, passed a resolution directing the com- 
mission to report to it the annual salaries 
paid to the principal executives, including 
legal counsel, by the principal public serv- 
ice corporations operating in Wisconsin. 


Minnesota Commission Orders 
Hand-Set Charge for Year. 

Upon its own motion, the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission inves- 
tigated the reasonableness of the 25-cent 
charge for hand-set telephones in Minne- 
sota and on March 2, issued an order to 
the effect that for a period of one year, 
25 cents per month may be charged for 
hand-sets by all Minnesota telephone com- 
panies. After a period of one year, the 
charge must be discontinued. 

The commission in its investigation de- 
termined that the cost of the hand-set tele- 
phone is approximately $3.00 more than 
the standard desk set. Due consideration 
was given to protecting the telephone com- 
panies from losses through the retirement 
of equipment that has not served its use- 
ful life. The conclusion was reached that 
a charge of 25 cents per month, in effect 
for one year, will give this protection and 
at the same time reimburse the companies 
for the additional cost of the hand-set. 

The commission in its order said: “All 
telephone companies operating in the state 
of Minnesota, be and are hereby ordered 


and required to, effective April 1, 1933, 
discontinue the additional monthly charge 
of 25 cents to subscribers or users of hand- 
set telephone instruments, where on such 
instruments such additional charge has 
been assessed for a period of 12 months or 
longer, and 

“It is further ordered that from and 
after April 1, 1933, the additional charge 
for hand-set telephones, irrespective of the 
subscriber or user thereof, shall be 25 
cents per month commencing at date of 
installation and continuing for a period of 
12 months only.” 

The commission retained jurisdiction of 
the matter for such further order or or- 
ders as it may find reasonable and neces- 
sary. 


Bank Receiver Appeals to Supreme 
Court in Telephone Fight. 

The receiver of the State Bank of 
Weston, Neb., has appealed to the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court from a finding that 
E. C. Hunt, owner of all of the stock of 
the Citizens’ Telephone Corp., of Malmo, 
is entitled to have set off in full the 
amount that was in the bank at the time 
it failed as against a personal note of his 
representing the balance borrowed when 
he bought out his partner some years ago. 

The receiver says that the point of law 
at issue has never been decided in Ne- 
braska, but that it is of major importance 
in view of the fact that many times own- 
ers of stock in a corporation use their 
personal credit to borrow money from 
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banks rather than that of the corporation 
or where the corporation is not entitled 
to such credit. 

The receiver’s attorney urges that af- 
firmation of the judgment of the court 
below would not only destroy the whole 
doctrine of the separate entity of a 
corporation, but bring about a_ chaotic 
condition in corporation law. When a man 
incorporates a property he owns, he gains 
several valuable personal privileges, in- 
cluding immunity from being sued by his 
employes for personal injury damages. 

It is also pointed out that if the judg- 
ment is allowed to stand, the telephone cor- 
poration will get its deposit in full while 
other depositors get only a part of it; also 
the receiver loses a valuable asset in the 
form of the note of Mr. Hunt for a larger 
sum. 


Hearing on Company Rule Relat- 
ing to Service Interruptions. 
Since in many cases it is difficult to 

determine whether an interruption of tele- 

phone service is due to its own neglect or 
that of the subscriber, the telephone com- 
pany “might” on occasion put interruptions 
caused by either party in the same class, 

E. C. Ryder of counsel for the New York 

Telephone Co., conceded at a hearing on 

March 1 in New York City before the 

New York Public Service Commission. 
The session on March 1 was the second 

one of a hearing undertaken by the com- 
mission on its own motion, on the provision 
in the telephone company’s tariff schedule by 
which the subscriber assumes all risks in 
connection with the service except in cases 
where the interruption is not due to the 
negligence or willful act of the subscriber, 
in which case a pro rata allowance of the 
scheduled rate is made, but no other liabil- 
ity attaches to the company. 

Asked by Major M. L. Krulewitch, 
assistant counsel to the commission, who 
presided at the hearings, whether distinc- 
tion is made between errors due to the 
company, to mechanical difficulties or to 
the subscriber, Mr. Ryder said that in 
many cases it was difficult to determine 
which was responsible. He said in reply 
to a further question that negligence on 
account of the company might be similarly 
classified with negligence of the sub- 
scriber.” 

Lengthy testimony was given by Fred 
L. Arland, company engineer, concerning 
the possibilities of error in the compli- 
cated mechanism of telephone transmis- 
sion. He said that there was a total of 
more than 75 different troubles which 
might occur in the telephone at the sub- 
scriber’s home. 

Mr. Arland also told of the efforts of 
the company to reduce to a minimum the 
possible causes of service failures. 

After other company engineers had 
appeared, Mr. Ryder stressed that their 
testimony was intended to show that the 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 

1. There is no charge on the call unless 
the calling party asks that word be left 
at the called station for some one who will 
talk or asks you to find out how soon some 
one is expected who will talk, and this 
action is taken. 

2. The toll center tells the tributary 
operator the amount to be collected and 
the tributary operator collects the coins. 

3. A ringdown station is a point reached 
over a trunk which is so arranged that it 
is necessary to ring on it in order to oper- 
ate the line signal at the distant end. 

4. No. The rate to be charged is the 
rate in effect between the town from which 
he talked and the called point. 

5. Hold the plug in a slanting, down- 
ward position and touch the tip of the plug 
on the rim of the jack. 








clause in question had not resulted in any 
laxity on the part of the company. The 
hearing was adjourned to March 15. 


Indiana’s Gross Income Tax Af- 
fects Utilities and Employes. 

Every utility in Indiana, and this means 
all transportation, electric, telephone and 
gas utilities, will be hard hit by a new 
“gross income tax” law, which has been 
passed by the legislature, signed by the 
governor and which goes into effect May 1. 

The law is a combination sales and in- 
come tax measure. It provides that all 
utilities in the state, of whatever nature, 
shall pay 1 per cent of their annual gross 
income to the state, exempting $1,000 and 
taxes paid through other channels. 

Not only that, but all officials and em- 
ployes making more than $1,000 a year 
shall pay 1 per cent of all earned more 
than the first $1,000, no provision being 
made for any deductions for dependents. 
The taxes shall be paid quarterly if the 
total amount to be paid during the year 
will exceed $40; if not, returns must be 
made annually. 

An exemption is made on gross income 
that is derived from business conducted 
in commerce between Indiana and other 
states of the Union, or between Indiana 
and foreign countries, to the extent to 
which the state is prohibited from taxing 
under the constitution of the United States. 
Pensions and life insurance incomes are 
exempted also. 

The new revenue measure was the tar- 
get of intense opposition from business and 
manufacturing interests of the state, but 
was backed by the new administration and 
organized farmers and real estate men and 
others, following a long campaign to 
broaden the tax base to relieve real estate 
from its present burden. 

A last-minute effort to reduce the bur- 
den on the trade to one-eighth of one per 
cent was defeated easily by administration 
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forces. Contracts in force at the time the 
bill goes into effect are to be exempted 
from its provision. This means that un- 
filled orders contracted for prior to May 1 
will not come within the purview of the 
tax collectors. 

While in most instances the tax will be 
passed on to the consumer, utility leaders 
declare, under present conditions, that any 
new burden added to utility costs, will re- 
act against the utilities regardless of 
whether it is the law or not. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 
Bill Signed; Members Named. 
Governor Paul V. McNutt of Indiana 

has signed the administration public ser- 

vice commission ripper bill and named the 
three members of his new commission and 
the public counselor provided by the new 
law. The action automatically ousts Howell 

Ellis of Indianapolis, and Ralph E. Young 

of Muncie, members of the old commis- 

sion. 

The new commissioners are: Perry Mc- 
Cart, an attorney of Paoli, chairman; Mole 
Cook, a fire-equipment manufacturer of 
Logansport, ‘and Samuel Trabue, mayor of 
Rushville. The public counselor, named 
to represent the public in rate cases, is 
Sherman Minton, an of New 
Albany. 

The bill created a new public service 
commission of three members to replace 
the old commission of five. It also estab- 
lished the new office of public counselor. 
It carried an emergency clause and was 
effective immediately upon signature. One 
of Governor McNutt’s campaign pledges 
was that he would oust the entire existing 
commission. Following his election, three 
of the old commission resigned. 

Mr. McCart already was on the commis- 
sion, having been named by the new gov- 
ernor after he assumed office so that a 
quorum of three would be possible. The 
new commissioner immediately was made 
chairman and under the new order will 
retain that post. At one time he was gen- 
eral solicitor for the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville Railroad. 


attorney 


Nebraska Bill Specifies Complete 

Schedule of Maximum Rates. 

Representative McMahon of Omaha and 
co-introducers have amended the bill in- 
troduced in the Nebraska legislature 
earlier in the session so as to provide a 
complete schedule of maximum telephone 
rates for the entire state. The bill was 
drawn for them by Railway Commissioner 
Bollen. 

The bill fixes maximum rates that are 
approximately 20 per cent lower than those 
now in effect on the exchanges of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. In the 
main the rates follow the schedules of the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the other of the well-managed Independent 
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DEMONSTRATING HOW CURRENT BUSINE 
CONDITIONS CAN BE MET WITH THE HELP ( 


Long 
Distanc 


MANY COMPANIES — in spite of business conditions — have m 
an enviable record through the last three years. And some of th 
credit a large part of their success to the use of Long Dista 
service. e They are being featured in a series of advertiseme 
running now in national magazines. A representative exam 
appears on the opposite page. e Success stories of this kind mi 
vital, arresting news today. Other business men, reading of 
speed and economy of Long Distance, are likely to adapt 
to their own activities. And telephone companies through 


the country should benefit by the increased traffic that rest! 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPA 
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“WE ADDED THE TELEPHONE TO OUR SALES FORCE” 


says the President of The Champion Coated Paper Company 


AND IT BECAME OUR STAR SALESMAN’’ 
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Sanit 





AMONG today’s successful concerns is The Champion 
Coated Paper Company, of Hamilton, Ohio. Since 
1929 it has increased its production capacity by 
nearly 25 per cent. 

Like other successful companies, Champion 
finds Long Distance telephone service one of its 
essential and profitable aids in meeting changed busi- 
ness conditions. “The telephone is in the position of 
star salesman,” says the President. “It is more im- 
portant than ever in keeping in touch with the broad 
limits of the national market. We have materially 
increased our use of Long Distance in recent months.” 

Executives of small concerns as well as large 
are using Long Distance to put new vigor into sell- 
ing activities. It is economical . . . savings in time 
and money can be effected in many ways. It meets 
today’s demand for speed .. . business men can visit 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 





Long Distance and Teletypewriter Service spread fan-like from the mills and district 


with over 100 paper merchants and the customers of these dealers. 


(mn 
‘Bs TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
ac” 


offices of The Champion Coated Paper Company, bringing constant personalized contact 


any number of customers in minutes. It is personal- 
ized .. . friendly voice-contact is brought to transac- 
tions between men separated by hundreds of miles. 
It is two-way . . . proposals can be discussed pro and 
con, and agreements quickly reached. 

Long Distance brings new economies and new 
efficiency to every department of a business. Let 
your local Bell Company show you how. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Typical Station-to-Station Rates 


From To Daytime 7P.M. 8.30 P.M. 
Boston Philadelphia $1.25 $1.10 $ .75 
Minneapolis Chicago 1.60 1.35 -90 
Miami Atlanta 2.55 2.10 1.40 
Denver St. Louis 3.25 2.65 1.75 
New York San Francisco 9.00 7.25 5.50 


Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal tax applies as follows: 
$ .5O to $ .99, tax 10 cents; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents: $2.00 or 
more, tax 20 cents. 
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companies in the state, sometimes below 
and sometimes above existing rates. They 
are in almost every instance higher than 
the rates charged by those companies that 
are operated largely on the basis of a com- 
munity enterprise as well as those mostly 
farmer-owned. 

Eleven classifications of exchanges are 
provided, based on populations according 
to the last United States census. The first 
seven groups comprise exchanges in cities 
or more than 2,500 and the remaining 
four groups of exchanges in cities or vil- 
lages of 2,000 to 2,500 population in steps 
of 500 down. 

The bill provides that the powers here- 
tofore conferred by the constitution and 
laws upon the commission are in no de- 
gree affected or impaired by this act, ex- 
cept that the commission may not fix rates 
or charges at a higher or greater rate than 
therein provided; and it is expressly de- 
clared that the commission is empowered 
to fix all exchange, service and toll rates 
within the state in the same manner as 
before the act became effective, except 
that it may not permit maximum rates 
fixed in the act to be exceeded. This is 
for the purpose of trying to protect the 
act from legal attack on the grounds in- 
dicated. 

It is further provided that no person or 
corporation affected shall add, in any way, 
to the maximum exchange rates listed by 
means of other or additional charges not 
heretofore customarily made, whether in 
the guise of extra service charges or other- 
wise, nor shall any such charges be per- 
mitted by the commission. In case any 
company shall do, cause or permit to be 
done any act or thing prohibited in the 
act or declared therein to be unlawful or 
shall omit to do any act or thing required, 
it shall be liable to persons injured for all 
damages sustained in consequence of any 
violation. 


New England Company Launches 
Rebuttal in Massachusetts Case. 
Vigorously denying the allegation of its 

adversaries that its plant has been over- 

built, the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. opened its rebuttal in the pend- 
ing rate case before the Massachusetts 

Department of Public Utilities on Febru- 

ary 27 at Boston. 

In his opening statement, George R. 
Grant, general counsel for the company, 
asserted that Wycliffe Marshall, heading 
the complainants, had failed to substan- 
tiate contentions of poor service, discrimi- 
natory or unreasonable rates in the pro- 
tracted proceedings before the board, not- 
withstanding the fact that nearly 750 ex- 
hibits had been filed against the company 
and that many of these were based on 
data furnished by the respondent itself. 

The original complaint was filed in 
November, 1930, and 33 hearings had been 
conducted by the commission up to Febru- 
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ary 27. F. E. Moore, general auditor 
and G. K. Manson, chief engineer, testi- 
fied at length for the company during the 
opening of its rebuttal. 

Mr. Grant outlined his case before call- 
ing witnesses. He stated that the com- 
mission should bear in mind that the com- 
pany is selling a service rather than a 
commodity, and that its plant costs arise 
from construction at much higher prices 
than now prevail. Current prices for ma- 
terial have little effect on the operating 
expenses of a public communication util- 
ity. Regulation restricts its earnings dur- 
ing prosperous years and prevents the 
accumulation of a substantial surplus to 
tide over lean times. 

Under present conditions, he stated, if 
the current rates should be prescribed by 
the commission, they would be confiscatory. 
Since 1925 the company has voluntarily 
made reductions which have lessened its 
revenues by about $800,000 per year. In 
1932 the company lost 120,594 stations, 
the maximum number lost in a month 
occurring in July, when 17,590 went off 
the earning list. The company cut its 
operating expenses by 8.25 per cent in 
1932, including maintenance. 

From 1926 to the close of 1932 the 8 
per cent dividend rate had been main- 
tained, but from April to August, 1932, 
and from October 4 to the present time, 
the stock had sold below par on the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange. The company 
believes the 8 per cent rate is desirable 
but within two weeks the rate has been 
cut to 6 per cent on par. 

There was a loss of 8,961 stations in 
January, 1933, and the estimated loss for 
February is 6,000. The operating revenue 
fell from $75,420,021 in 1931 to $69,750,- 
019 in 1932. There was a deficit of $1,667,- 
786 in 1932, all but $330,000 resulting from 
poor conditions in the final half of the 
year. 

The company is prepared to show that 
it could ill afford to give up the American 
company’s license contract of 1.5 per cent 
of the New England’s gross revenues for 
services by the parent organization. 

Mr. Moore presented extensive finan- 
cial data and pointed out that the opera- 
tions of January, 1933, show a deficit of 
$147,674 after allocating the 6 per cent 
dividend to them. 

Chief Engineer Manson presented testi- 
mony defending the company’s policies in 
plant development. He contended that 
Mr. Marshall’s interpretations of data 
failed to take account of the varying pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in different 
periods and also did not give sufficient 
weight to changes in equipment design. 
Until June, 1930, there was little evidence 
of a prospective falling off in demand for 
telephone service. 

Construction outlays totaled $32,778,262 
in 1929; $34,432,942 in 1930; $28,359,217 
in 1931; and $18,000,000 in 1932. Mr. 
Manson declared that there is no evidence 
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of overbuilding in relation to traffic re- 


_ quirements, or that the introduction of the 


dial system has unduly increased invest- 
ment costs. In 1915 the company’s invest- 
ment in buildings in Massachusetts was 
only about $3,254,000, or $9.66 per station; 
in 1931 this had risen to $16,039,000 or 
$21.19 per station. 

The tendency away from party lines 
and crowded service under war conditions 
had led to increased costs for bettermenrts. 
The newer buildings cost about twice as 
much per unit as those built in 1915, but 
are larger, contain elevator service and 
much mechanical equipment formerly not 
needed. 

Various data submitted by the company 
to show the economic changes in its equip- 
ment situation from 1916 to 1931 are 
given below, omitting intermediate years: 








Massachusetts 
Data 1916 1931 
Investment Per Exchange 
Circuit : 
Exchange aerial 
ee $19.20 $33.74 
Exchange aerial 
he cetran 6 a:676 20.98 18.60 
Exchange under- 
ground and sub- : 
marine cable.... 33.44 52.93 
Total exchange a 
cable and wire $73.62 $105.27 
Miles Single Wire per 
Exchange Circuit: 
__. or 0.16 0.07 
a. are 0.24 0.14 
In aerial cable... 1.0 1.8 
In underground 
and _ submarine 
OEE wie cacees 3.5 5.0 
Total exchange 
wire and cable 4.9 7.0 
Pole Line Investment : 
Miles pole line... 10,013 11,163 


Total investment..$ 5,934,000 $15,272,000 
Investment per 


eee $593 $1,368 
Poles per main sta- 

tion, number.. . 1.25 0.66 
Investment, poles 

per main station $18.26 $22.42 


Mr. Manson said that from 1921 to 1929, 
when Mr. Marshall assailed the expansion 
of the company’s plant as excessive, it 
was necessary to increase the total plant 
in service from $117,000,000 to $261,000,- 
000. The total amount invested in the dial 
system, central office equipment, land, etc., 
was not over $40,000,000. 

In this period plant investment increased 
nearly $19,500,000 at a time when station 
investment increased nearly 40 per cent 
and messages 80 per cent. The increased 
investment per station was about $10, and 
the increase due to the dial system was 
only about one million, or $1 per station. 

The dial central office equipment in- 
creased in this period by about $25,000,000 
and manual equipment required $19,000,000. 
Had this dial equipment not been installed, 
added manual equipment of equivalent 
capacity would have been required. A very 
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The hand that queeds the LOLL (ALL 





= beings are not infallible. The 
manager who expects his toll operators to 
perform 100% with no better tools than a 
time-of-day indicator and a pencil is only in- 
viting financial loss. It simply cannot be 
done because human beings are not infallible. 

But the 


Calculagraph can demand 100% performance 


manager equipped with the 


and get it! With utmost precision, the 
Calculagraph mechanically computes and 
prints ELAPSED TIME. A pull of the 
handle clearly and indelibly stamps on the 
toll ticket the time of day of each call, also 


THE CALCULAGRAPH COMPANY 


50 Church Street Dept. 16 


CALCULAGRAPH 


the actual ELAPSED TIME the circuit is in 
use, for any number of calls. No arithmetic 
by pencil—no diversion from other duties— 
no chance of error—the Calculagraph is eas- 
ily and quickly operated while conversing 
with either the calling or answering party. 
The Calculagraph is now supplied in either 
the well-known spring-driven model or an 
electric-driven model operated by electric im- 
pulses from a master clock (24 or 48 volts), 
or by self-starting synchronous motor (60 
cycle A. C.). 


tion on request. 


Prices and detailed informa- 


New York City 








THE ELAPSED TIME RECORDER 














When communicating with the Calculazraph Company, please mention TELEPHONY 
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substantial increase in total investment 
would have resulted if operations had been 
continued under the manual system alone. 
The initial dial equipment went into service 
in 1923. The hearing was continued. 





Orders Hand-Set Extra Charge 
Discontinued After Two Years. 
The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 

mission on February 23 ordered that the 

25-cent extra monthly charge for hand- 
set telephones by the Bell Telephone Co. 

of Pennsylvania be discontinued as a 

permanent charge and be limited to the 

first two years of service. 

The order is not retroactive and will not 
become effective for those subscribers who 
now have this type of telephone until the 
first billing after February 15, 1935. There 
are 235,000 hand-set telephones in use now. 

The order said the commissions feels 
that the hand-set telephone has passed from 
the experimental stage so that no perma- 
nent extra charge is justified. The order 
ultimately will bring the charge for hand- 
sets down to that charged for desk tele- 
phones. 

Philadelphia subscribers filed complaint 
against the charge last year. Their com- 
plaint was dismissed but the commission 
instituted an investigation on its own mo- 
The investigation showed the tele- 
phone company’s additional annual cost for 
the hand-set instrument was $2.10, accord- 
ing to company estimates, and $1.30, ac- 
cording to the commission. 

The commission permitted the company 
to charge the 25 cents extra for two years 
“to limit and control the sudden obsolescence 
of existing equipment.” It expressed the 
belief that if the charge were removed 
entirely, subscribers would demand hand- 
sets and force the company to discard 
other types of instruments before they be- 
came worn. 


tion. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


ILLINOIS. 

February 21: Schedules presented on 
which no action was taken by the com- 
mission : 

Illinois Central Telephone Co.’s I. C. C. 
1, original sheets No. 1 and 2, covering 
deposits for establishing credit, applying 
to all exchanges, effective March 1. 

National Trail Telephone Co.'s I. C. C. 
No. 3, sheet 7 applicable to Altamont, 
Beecher City, Brownstown and St. Elmo, 
and I. C. C. 3, revised sheet 1, applicable 
to Beecher City, St. Elmo and Browns- 
town. Sheet No. 7 provides an additional 
discount of 25 cents per month in addi- 
tion to the present discount for prompt 
payment for the period ending March 1, 
1934; revised sheet 1 reduces the rate now 
in effect for four-party residence service 
25 cents per month and offers two-party 
residence service at the rate now charged 
for four-party service, effective March 3. 

March 7: Hearing in Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Collins on complaint 
of W. B. Kensink, et al. residents and tax- 
payers of the cities of Champaign and 
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Urbana, against the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. relative to rates charged by the com- 
pany for service in Champaign and Ur- 
bana. 

March 8: Hearing in Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Byrne on complaint of 
the Farmers Fountain Telephone Co. 
against the Harrisonville Telephone Co. as 
to delivery of public toll service to the 
Maeystown Telephone Co., not incorpo- 
rated, over a rural subscribers’ line owned 
by the Harrisonville company extending 
from the Waterloo exchange. 

LouISIANA. 

March 14: Hearing in Monroe on com- 
plaint of telephone subscribers of Monroe, 
against the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in regard to exchange rates 
within the corporate limits of Monroe. 

MINNESOTA, 

February 27: Order issued authorizing 
August H. Bushman to sell and transfer 
all of his telephone properties located at 
Amiret to H. L. Jensen and Milton Jen- 
sen. The properties have been operating 
under the name of the Amiret Telephone 
Co. 

February 27: Order issued granting 
joint application of August H. Bushman, 
for permission to sell, and H. L. Jensen 
and Milton Jensen, to purchase, the physi- 
cal telephone property known as the Mil- 
roy Telephone Co., located at Milroy. 

March 2: In regard to investigation on 
motion of the commission of extra charge 
for hand-set telephones by all telephone com- 
panies operating in the state, an order has 
been issued to the effect that a reasonable 
charge “would be 25 cents per month, in 
addition to the regular rate for standard 
equipment, for a period of one year, there- 
after the charge to be discontinued.” 

NEBRASKA. 

February 28: Application filed by 
Ulysses Telephone Co. for authority to 
waive the collection of all installation and 
lapse of service charges for a period of 
one year from February 24, 1933. 

February 28: Application filed by 
Cedar County Farmers Telephone Co. for 
authority to cancel installation charges for 
the year 1933. 

February 28: Crownover Telephone 
Co. of Sargent requests authority to re- 
fuse toll service to Comstock Telephone 
Co. because of failure to pay toll service 


charges. 
February 28: Application filed by 
Western Telephone Corp. of Denison, 


lowa, for authority to discontinue collec- 
tion of installation charges, where wiring 
is in place, during the months of March 
and April. 

March 4: Application filed by Farm- 
ers’ Telephone Association of Louisville 
for authority to make a reduced dollar 
rate per month for all classes of service. 

March 4: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Craig Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to publish reduced rates, ordered 
that effective for 12 months from March 
1, 1933, the following net rates be pub- 
lished and collected: Business, individual 
and two-party, $1.25; business, three-party 
and over, $1.00; residence, individual, 
$1.25 ; residence, two-party and over $1.00; 
farm lines, $1.00; extension bells, 25 cents; 
extension sets, 50 cents. 

March 4: All telephone companies op- 
erating two or more exchanges in the state, 
cited by resolution to show cause on or 
before the 15th of March, why a general 
order should not be entered directing and 
ordering such companies to report as of 
December 31, 1932, for the entire year of 
1932, and thereafter quarterly commenc- 
ing April 1, 1933, as to data relating to 
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assets, earnings and expenses for each ex- 
change. 
New York. 

March 15: Continued hearing in New 
York on the commission’s own motion on 
the provision in the tariff schedule of the 
New York Telephone Co. by which the 
subscriber assumes all risks in connection 
with the service, except in cases where the 
interruption is not due to the negligence 
or wilful act of the subscriber, in which 
case a pro rata allowance of the sched- 
uled rate is made but no other liability 
attaches to the company. 

NortH Dakora. 

February 10: Approval granted re- 
duced schedule of rates, filed by the Farm- 
ers Telephone Co., Cando, for rural tele- 
phone service in Towner county, appli- 
cable from December 1, 1932 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1933. 

February 10: The Berthold Farmers 
Telephone Co.’s reduced schedule of tele- 
phoe rates for Berthold, approved. 

February 10: The Red River Valley 
Telephone Co., Northwood, filed a reduced 
discount rate applicable for one year at 
Aneta, Buxton, Hatton, Mayville, Port- 
land, Reynolds and Thompson. 

February 10: Application of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., for authority 
to install a public toll station at Voltaire, 
approved. 

February 10: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to discontinue its public toll station at 
Munich. 

February 17: Joint applications filed by 
Carl C. Flem and the Tri-County Tele- 
phone Co. to buy and sell, respectively, 
property in Petersburg and Niagara. 

February 25: Approval granted re- 
vised local exchange tariff filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. provid- 
ing a semi-annual rate for station service 


at Edmore, Goodrich, Grafton, Grand 
Forks, Lakota, Larimore, Marion and 
Pembina. 


February 25: Reduced schedule of 
rates filed by the Oslo Telephone Co., Oslo, 
for rural telephone service, approved. 

February 25: Approval granted reduced 
schedule of rates for rural service filed by 
the Woodberry Telephone Co., Scranton. 

OHIo. 

March 22: Hearing by order of the 
commission, at which the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Telephone Co. must appear to show at- 
thority for the monthly additional charge 
of 25 cents for the cradle-type telephones. 

OKLAHOMA. 

March 15: Hearing on complaint of 
residents of Guyman against the Western 
Telephone Corp. asking a rate reduction. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

February 23: Order issued discontinv- 
ing the permanent 25-cent extra monthly 
charge imposed by the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania for hand-set telephone in- 
struments and limiting the total charge to 
$6 spread over two years. 

The order, directing suspension of the 
permanent monthly charge, specified that 
beginning immediately subscribers will pay 
25 cents a month for the hand-set instru- 
ments for two years only. After that 
they will pay the same regular service 
charge as that paid for desk stands. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 7: Hearing resumed in Milwat- 
kee in the state-wide investigation of rates 
and practices of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co... John Bickely, special investigator for 
the commission, testified concerning exces- 
sive engineering and supervision costs 0! 
the company. 
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Keepalite Emergency Lighting 
System for Telephone Exchanges. 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa., has developed and added 


to its present line of Exide emergency 

















Keepalite Emergency Lighting System 
Supplies Separate Course of Electric Cur- 
rent of Its Own High Efficiency, Low Volt- 
age Lamps. It Is Particularly Adapted to 
Territorial Sections Subject to Storms. 
lighting systems the Keepalite system or 
“The Exide Watchman.” The Keepalite 
system is fully automatic and is said to fur- 
nish adequate lighting for vital locations of 
limited area in telephone building 
where continuous lighting is necessary and 
advantageous. It is a self-contained emer- 
gency lighting system which supplies a 
separate source of electric current to its 
own high efficiency, low voltage lamps. 
The system consists of an Exide battery, 
automatic relay, battery-charger, switches 
and signal, all assembled in a compact, 
attractively-finished case as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. It is said to 
have specially-developed, high efficiency, low 
voltage lamps, giving twice the number of 
lumens as the 115-volt lamps of the same 
voltage, fixtures and wide diffusion globes. 
It is said that the Keepalite unit is easy 
to install, being 33 inches long, 10 inches 
deep and 16 inches high. It can be con- 
veniently mounted upon a shelf or wall, 
while one or more of the Keepalite lamps— 
depending upon the area to be lighted—can 
be installed at strategic points and connected 
by simply wiring to Keepalite unit. 
Whenever the normal supply of power in 
a building is interrupted through storms, 
accidents, short-circuits, explosions, etc., it 
is Claimed that Keepalite will automatically 
and instantaneously light the protected areas 
of the building. It gives split-second action, 
it is said, without a hand touching a switch. 
When normal power is restored, the Keepa- 
lite svstem automatically shuts off and the 
battery goes back on trickle charge. 
When the lighting system suddenly fails 
i any large building, or possibly in towns, 
telephone exchanges are apt to be flooded 
with telephone calls. If the telephone ex- 
change itself has an emergency lighting sys- 
tem, it will thus be able to handle the 
deluge of telephone calls. 


any 


In some states, floods cause sudden dam- 
age to the power systems of towns and 
emergency lighting protection in such cases 
often aids in preventing serious property 
damage, personal injuries or financial loss. 

For additional information concerning 
the Keepalite emergency lighting system, 
write the Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Sell-A-Phone Service Co. Greatly 
Expands its Activities. 

Engineering, valuations, accounting, traf- 
fic and commercial services are now in- 
cluded among the activities of the Sell- 
A-Phone Service Co. of Abilene, Kans. 
I. F. Krehbiel and Fred Coulson, Jr., both 
of whom have had more than 15 years’ 
experience in all phases of the telephone 
business, are managing this organization 
whose services are intended primarily for 
Independent telephone companies through- 
out the United States and Canada. 

The Sell-A-Phone Service Co. has 
established an enviable record during the 
past year in handling station development 
programs and new business campaigns for 
a number of companies. Its campaigns 
include service surveys, putting new life 
and enthusiasm into telephone employes 
and instilling a better spirit of cooperation 

















Fred Coulson, Jr., One of the Managers of 
the Sell-A-Phone Service Co., Has Had 15 
Years’ Experience in All Phases of Tele- 
phone Work. 
into the entire organization. Employes 
are trained to become sales conscious and 
revenue producers. The Sell-A-Phone 
Service Co., it is stated, works toward the 
best interests of the telephone industry 
and Independent telephone associations. 
The company is now prepared to assume 
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full responsibility for the handling of rate 
cases, preparation of exhibits, testifying 
before commissions, serving as arbitrators 
and assisting to smooth out agitations 
where telephone companies and communi- 
ties do not agree. Appraisals and valua- 
tions, as well as the making of audits, 
the installing of accounting systems and 
the setting up of plans for depreciation 
reserves, are also included in the program 
of the Sell-A-Phone Service Co. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
TELEPHONE THEORY AND PRACTICE: 
MANUAL SWITCHING AND SUBSTATION 
EQuIPMENT, by Kempster B. Miller. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. 439 pages, 9 ins. by 5% ins., 





with 327 illustrations and diagrams. 
Price, $5. 
This is volume II of the new work, 


Telephone Theory and Practice, that has 
been written. to replace American Tele- 
phone Practice which was brought out in 
the first decade of this century. It was orig- 
inally intended to have this second volume 
cover “The Telephone Exchange,” but it 
was found that the material would be too 
bulky for a single book. Hence this vol- 
ume is confined to the manual exchange. 

In Part I, consisting of five chapters, the 
substation equipment is covered. Talk- 
ing apparatus is described in the first 
chapter. The theory and operation of the 
various types of transmitters and receiv- 
ers, including the handset and broadcast- 
ing transmitters and loudspeaking receiv- 
ers, are completely covered. Chapter II 
discusses the signaling apparatus for sub- 
scribers: This includes the magneto gen- 
erator and the various types of ringers. 
In Chapter III telephone symbols are 
illustrated and their use in circuit dia- 
grams explained. 

Subscribers’ sets are considered in Chap- 
ter IV and the various features of wall 
and desk type sets pointed out. The dif- 
ferent circuits and their actions and con- 
nections of parts are illustrated and de- 
scribed. Individual and party lines form 
the subject matter for Chapter V. This 
is an interesting section for it explains 
the connection of the substation to the line 
and the various systems of sending ring- 
ing current to the substation. 

Part II of the volume is devoted to 
manual switchboards, Chapter VI taking 
up the component parts, such as jacks and 
plugs, cords, keys, relays, drops, message 


registers, operator’s equipment, etc. Non- 
multiple magneto switchboards are con- 


sidered in Chapter VII, the various cir- 
cuits being first taken up and followed by 
descriptions of different types of switch- 
boards. 

Preparatory to taking up common bat- 
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tery switchboards, a chapter is devoted to 
the current supply in which the cord cir- 
cuit function is explained. The elimina- 
tion of various noises which may enter 
the telephone circuits is clearly discussed. 
Non-multiple common battery switchboards 
and general feature of multiple switch- 
board practice are discussed in Chapters 
{X and X, and Chapter XI on multiple 
switchboards concludes the volume. The 
operation of different types of switch- 
boards, including the so-called feature type, 
is described in this chapter. 

TELEPHONE THEORY AND PRACTICE: 
AUTOMATIC SWITCHING AND AUXILIARY 
EQuIPMENT, by Kempster B. Miller. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York. 494 pages, 9 ins. by 5% ins., 
with 287 illustrations and diagrams. 
Price, $5. 

Volume III of Telephone Theory and 
Practice treats principally of automatic or 
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machine-switching systems of all four 
types now in  use—step-by-step, panel, 
rotary and all-relay. Auxiliary equipment, 
such as power plants, protective apparatus, 
distributing frames, private branch ex- 
changes and toll switching, which is found 
in both manual and machine-switching ex- 
changes, is also included in this volume. 
The outside plant, it is understood, is to 
form the basis for another volume. 

The first two chapters discuss the gen- 
eral development of machine switching 
systems and the remaining four chapters 
of Part I, treat of the Strowger step-by- 
step, the panel dial, the rotary automatic 
and the all-relay automatic systems respec- 
tively. 

In Part II the first chapter covers 
power plants, including storage batteries, 
generators, rectifiers and other power 
equipment and its operation. Chapter 
VIII deals with the purpose of protec- 
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tive apparatus and the various types jor 
particular purposes. The functions of 
distributing frames with descriptions of 
the various kinds are presented in Chap- 
ter IX. 

Private branch exchanges are defined jn 
Chapter X and their functions discussed, 
Both manual and automatic equipment is 
described and the operation explained, 
The final chapter of the volume, Chapter 
XI, is given over to toll switching and de- 
scribes the latest practices developed and 
in use. 

Dealing with the involved mechanisms 
of automatic systems, this volume js 
clearly and understandably written, with 
the avoidance of complicated technical 
descriptions. The average man familiar 
with the electrical operation of telephone 
equipment, should have no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the various circuits and drawings 
with aid of explanations concerning them. 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Financial. 

Burpett, Kans.—The Burdett Telephone 
Co., at its annual meeting here declared a 
dividend of $10 a share and made a rate re- 
duction by which a patron gets a 20 per 
cent refund from the old charge when bills 
are paid on time. This will cut the price 
from $1.25 to $l a month. 

Construction. 

BrooKVILLeE, Oun10.—Ralph Wise, local 
manager of the Ohio Standard Telephone 
Co., has announced that a new switchboard, 
of the Kellogg magneto type, will be in- 
stalled in the local exchange in the near 
future. Other improvements are contem- 
plated in the exchange here. These include 
the placing of many of the wires under- 
ground, the remodeling of the business 
offices and other improvements to service. 

Elections. 

Bricuton, Itt.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Brighton Tele- 
phone Co. the three outgoing directors were 
returned as follows: Henry Stamme, T. 
L. Strohbeck and F. G. Oertel. The hold- 
over directors are: Chas. F. Simmons, 
Arthur J. Farrell, W. A. Chase, J. J. Kel- 
sey, Richard Taylor and Earl L. Hanold. 

The old officers were reelected: Presi- 
dent, Chas. F. Simmons; vice-president, 
Arthur J. Farrell; secretary, W. A. Chase; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Marie Yost; treas- 
urer, J. J. Kelsey. 

Miss Ida Oertel and Miss Ruth Edding- 
ton were retained as day operators, and C. 
B. Meisenheimer as night operator and 
plant maintenance man. 

CAMBRIDGE, ILt.—At the annual meeting 
of the Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Co., Er- 
man King was elected president; O. E. 
Sandquist, vice-president; Ray Blomgren, 
secretary, and John Gault, treasurer. 

Davis, Itt.—The officers of the Peoples 
Mutual Telephone Co. recently elected are: 
A. J. Best, president; D. I. Felts, vice- 
president ; R. J. Winchester, secretary ; and 
K. O. Knudson, treasurer. 

Forreston, Itt.—The Forreston Mutual 


Telephone Co. has elected Dan Hoffman, 
president; Joe Fry, vice-president, and John 
Meiners, secretary-treasurer. 

Gays, Itt.—The stockholders of the Gays 
Mutual Telephone Co. held their annual 
meeting recently and Orville Jeffries and 
William Beldon were reelected as directors 
to serve three years. Harry H. Rankin 
was engaged as manager for another year. 

The directors organized and elected the 
following officers: President, Ernest Cham- 
berlain, and secretary-treasurer, T. R. 
Storm. 

Lear River, Itt.—At the Leaf River & 
Egan Mutual Telephone Co.’s meeting the 
following officers were elected: President, 
Charles Schelling; vice-president, A. M. 
Newcomer; secretary, D. E. Kretsinger; 
treasurer, Fred Robinson. Directors: Wil- 
liam Schreiber, Charles Thomas and George 
Hoverland. 

Lynn CENTER, Itt.—The Lynn Center 
Telephone Co. has elected Otto Lundberg, 
president; Henry Nelson, vice-president, 
and N. H. Swanson, secretary-treasurer. 

Miitstapt, Irt.—At the annual meeting 
of stockholders of the Millstadt Telephone 
Co. Edward W. Pfingston was elected pres- 
ident ; Wm. Osick, vice-president, and A. J. 
Mollman, secretary. 

Orton, Irt.—The new officers of the 
Orion Telephone Exchange are: C. A. 
Asplund, president; G. H. Wayne, vice- 
president, and F. O. Swanson, secretary- 
treasurer. 

PaLesTINE, Itt.—The LaMotte Coopera- 
tive Telephone Co. recently elected A. D. 
Pifer, president; J. P. Goodwin, vice-presi- 
dent, and Matthew Fife, treasurer. 

RapaTeE, Irt.—George Tasker was re- 
elected president of the Rapatee & Maquon 
Farmers Telephone Co. at the 27th annual 
meeting here. Carl C. Cannon was elected 
secretary and treasurer and LeRoy Fullmer 
named director for the three-year term. D. 
I. Foster, who had served the lines 20 years 
as secretary-treasurer, declined reelection. 

Of the 41 stockholders who organized the 
company and erected lines in 1906, five 


are still alive. The stock, in many instances, 
is now being held by the third generation 
of the original builders. 

SHANNON, Itt.—The Shannon Telephone 
Co. has elected Henry Koertner, president; 
H. A. Stoner, vice-president; D. S. Hoy, 
treasurer, and Chas. Shore, secretary. 

SHERRARD, Itt.—At the annual meeting 
of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. 
Guy Hutchinson was elected president; T. 
G. Parker, vice-president ; John W. Bailey, 
secretary and George Schoening, treasurer. 

WoopsinE, Itt.—The Woodbine Tele- 
phone Co. has elected August Sieman, pres- 
ident; Albert Hartwig, secretary, and Fred 
Arnold, treasurer. 

Casorn, Inp.—Stockholders of the Ca- 
born Telephone Co. held their annual meet- 
ing and elected the following directors for 
the year: Fred Schreiber, Henry Loehr, 
Elza Utley, Ed Egli, Henry Pfeiffer, Wal- 
ter Allyn and Ed Steinkamp. 

The directors elected officers as follows: 
President, Mr. Schreiber; vice-president, 
Mr. Loehr; and secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Utley. 

Hitisporo, Inp.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Merchants’ & 
Farmers’ Telephone Co. it was voted to re 
tain the same directors for another year: 
George McBroom, G. R. Pitman, Freemat 
Osborn, Wallace Epperson, Tom  Booe, 
Willard Rusk, Tom Taylor, J. E. Tinsley 
and J. J. Williams. 

Reports were read showing that the com- 
pany had done as well as could be expected 
under the present conditions. While it did 
not declare a dividend, it met all expenses 
and showed a small cash balance on hand. 

MILLERSBURG, INp.—At the annua! meet 
ing of stockholders of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. the following directors wet 
named: Allen Smoker, Ed. Bartholomew. 
Walter Scrannage, Henry Boyer, Jaco 
Beech, Sherley Rink and B. D. Miller. 

Essex, IowA.—The Farmers’ Telephone 
Co. has elected new officers: Oscar Nels0®, 
president ; Lud Bengston, vice-president; © 
J. Liljedahl, secretary and treasurer. Direc 
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tors chosen are August Strom, Andrew 
Fredrickson, Eric Lindgren, Lud Bengston, 
and William Westman. 

FERTILE, Iowa.—The Fertile Telephone 
Co. reelected officers as follows: Roy West- 
cott, president; P. J. Ouverson, assistant ; 
C. O. Sheimo, treasurer and N. E. Field, 
secretary. 

HawkeEYE, lowa.—At the 20th annual 
meeting of the Hawkeye Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co. the telephone rates were reduced 
from $1.25 to $1 per month. 

The following officers were elected: J. 
C. Henning, president; J. W. Wilbur, vice- 
president; Walter Belichner, secretary- 
treasurer; Henry Schlatter and L. R. 
Campbell, directors for three years. Hold- 
over directors are: C. A. Mitchell, Emil 
Moschel, and J. C. Henning. 

Husparp, lowa.—At the annual meeting 
of the Hubbard Mutual Telephone Co. the 
following board of directors was elected: 
Charles Olmstead, Carl Kulow, Elmer Gel- 
hous, Fred Keilsmeier and August Weich- 
mann. 

La Porte City, Iowa.—Officers elected 
by the board of directors of the La Porte 
City Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. at 
their annual meeting here are: Charles 
Rupprich, president and manager; George 
Konicek, vice-president; C. B. Gingrich, 
secretary; and C. T. Gates, treasurer. 

Liscoms, Iowa.—The old officers of the 
Liscomb Mutual Independent Telephone Co. 
have been retained for another year: G. 
W. Biersborn, president; L. K. Peterson, 
vice-president; Clara Bauman, secretary, 
and Clarence Weatherly, treasurer. 

Lonerock, Iowa.—Directors of the Lone- 
rock Telephone Co. have elected H. J. 
Rice, manager, to succeed N. L. Cotton. 

_ Lost Nation, Iowa.—The following of- 
ficers and directors were elected at the an- 
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nual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Lost Nation Telephone Co.: President, 
William Pithan; manager, W. J. Schultz; 
secretary, Fred Dickman; directors, Carl 
Mohl, Fred) Mohl and Edward Schoen- 
thaler. 

Minoo, Iowa.—George Hanson was re- 
elected president and Lowell Hattery, sec- 
retary, of the Mingo Telephone Co. at the 
annual meeting here recently. 

Monona, Iowa.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Luana-Monona 
Telephone Co. John G. Ulish and T. E. 
Wilkins were reelected directors; and 
George J. Aulerich, Henry J. James and 
Frank V. Baha were reelected president, 
vice-president and secretary, respectively. 
It was voted to lower the stockholders’ as- 
sessment to $8 for this year. 

The company made many improvements 
during the past summer and fall, cabling 
the lines in Monona. 


Montezuma, lIowa.—Clyde McFarlin 
has been elected president of the Monte- 
zuma Mutual Telephone Co. 


NEVINVILLE, JowA.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Nevinville 
Telephone Co. the financial statement for 
the past year showed a small cash balance 
and all debts were paid, including the 6 
per cent dividend on the stock. The three 
directors with terms expiring the first of 
this year were J. E. Hunt, Frank R. Slezak 
and Ed C. Oshel. They were all reelect- 
ed for a term of three years. 

The officers are: J. E. Hunt, president; 
Frank R. Slezak, vice-president; Wm. 
Spellman, secretary and manager. 

Nortu Lrserty, lowa.—The North Lib- 
erty Mutual Telephone Co. has reelected 
officers as follows: J. C. Fuhrmeister, pres- 
ident; Ernest Myers, vice-president; J. W. 
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Neitderhiser, secretary; C. W. Lininger, 
treasurer; and Carl Roup, director. Ren- 
tals have been reduced from $1.25 to $1.00 
a month. 

Pitot Mounp, Iowa.—Officers of the 
Pilot Mound Farmers’ Mutual Telephone 
Co. have been elected as follows: George 
Hinman, president; M. O. Schaffstall, vice- 
president ; Art Wolf, secretary ; and George 
Carlson, treasurer. The directors are: 
Henry Campbell, Henry Linn, Albert Linn 
and Harry Alban. Graydon Stevens has 
been re-appointed operator and lineman. 

Pox, lowa.—The newly-elected officers 
of the Polk City Telephone Co. are: 
President, R. P. J. Gemricher; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. C. W. Tyler; treasurer, A. F. 
Miller ; secretary, E. P. Blaine. 

Directors: L. C. Swim, Guy Harshbarger, 
Dr. C. W. Tyler, A. F. Miller and R. P. J. 
Gemricher. 

Preston, Iowa.—At the annual meeting 
of the Preston Telephone Co. all the off- 
cers and board of directors were reelected: 
President, Fred Burmeister ; vice-president, 
John Grant; secretary, Miss Lenora Nei- 
land; treasurer, Fred Koll; directors, W. 


H. Wellendorf, Chas. A. Meyer, Louis 
Schmidt, M. C. Detterman and Herman 
Bratthauer. 

Rimwceway, Iowa.—The Lincoln Tele- 


phone Co. met recently and two new direc- 
tors were elected: Tom Sime and Ole 


Brenno, succeeding Frank Dvorak and 
Holver Rue. Old officers retained are: 
President, Edward Ellingson; secretary, 


Ole Sanderson. 

STANHOPE, IowA.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Telephone Exchange, 
these officers were elected: President, G. 
O. Fardal; vice-president, Martin Sandal; 
treasurer, Otis Kepler; manager, F. R. Jen- 
kins. 
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Stanton, lowa.—Officers of the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Co. have been elect- 
ed as follow: A. L. Sellergren, president ; 
A. T. Falk, vice-president; L. C. Peterson, 
secretary; John S. Olander, business man- 
ager. A. L. Sellergren, O. R. Honnett and 
Carl Levine comprise the executive board. 

TEMPLETON, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Templeton Telephone Co. the 
following officers were elected: Bernard 
Heithoff, president; Barney Sextro, vice- 
president; A. F. Pape, secretary, and treas- 
urer; John Bierl, John Kisgen and Wm. 
Rupiper, directors. Herman Lohman re- 
tained as lineman and night operator. and 
Miss Rose Fox as day operator. 


VittiscA, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Villisca Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. the following officers were 
elected: Omer Day, president; John Mul- 
len, secretary ; and Geo. Baker, treasurer. 


Woopwarp, lowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Woodward 
Mutual Telephone Co. three directors were 
elected, as follows: T. C. Taylor, G. W. 
Paterson and Dr. J. A. Spencer, the latter 
succeeding A. E, Burkhart. ; 

In spite of depressed business conditions 
generally, the manager’s annual statement 
showed that the company has come through 
the year in good shape financially, with all 
bills paid to date and a balance left in 
the treasury. 


Cotumsus, Kans.—More than 400 stock- 
holders attended the annual meeting and 
election of officers of the Cherokee Coun- 
ty Mutual Telephone Association, held re- 
cently. Dues were reduced from $6 to $4 
per member a year. Mrs. Pearl Jeffery, 
secretary of the association, made a volun- 
tary reduction in her salary. 

Officers elected were: President, Wm. 
E. Shaffer; secretary, Mrs. Pearl K. 
Jeffery; treasurer, J. H. Ellis. 


INMAN, Kans.—At the annual meeting 
of the Inman Mutual Telephone Co. the 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: J. F. Enns, president; G. H. 
Balzer, vice-president; John Hahn, J. G. 
Neufeld and P. M. Doerksen, directors. H. 
E. Toews was retained as the manager of 
the company. Mr. Toews has served the 
company for many years and does his work 
in a very efficient manner, it is said. 


CENTRAL LAKE, Micu.—Traverse Bays 
Telephone Co. officers have been named as 
follows: President, L. Armstrong, Alden; 
vice-president, H. S. Peebles, Ellsworth; 
secretary and general manager, R. B. Sage, 
Central Lake; treasurer, William Bowers, 
Central Lake; directors, Frank Crandall 
of Bellaire, John Brown of Ellsworth and 
S. B. Anway of Central Lake. 


Crane, Mo.—D. A. Rice, president and 
manager of the Crane Telephone Co., has 
announced the sale of the local properties 
to E. O. Turner, who also owns exchanges 
at Doniphan, Naylor and Neelyville. The 
Missouri Public Service Commission has 
been asked to approve the sale. 

Maysvitte, N. D.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Red River Valley Telephone Co., 
officers elected are: K. S. Groth, president ; 
Otto Mathiason, vice-president; E. N. 
Hegge, secretary, and A. H. Bakken, gen- 
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eral manager and secretary. Directors are 
K. S. Groth, Iver Thompson, Otto Mathia- 
son, Alfred Munter, J. P. Sundquist, Geo. 
Gjelstad, E. N. Hegge, K. H. Brunsdale 
and A. H. Bakken. 

The company adopted a new discount 
schedule, allowing a reduction of 50 cents 
instead of 25 cents a month if paid be- 
fore the 15th of the month. 


Detta, Ounto.—Stockholders of the Citi- 
zens’ Mutual Telephone Co. have reelected 
E. E. Mohler president; Sherm McCul- 
lough, vice-president; E. G. Dailey, secre- 
tary; W. C. Hoch, treasurer; J. G. Stiriz, 
trustee. 

JEWELL, Oun10.—New directors elected by 
the Jewell Telephone Co. are Carl Mekus, 
and John Hornish. Holdover directors are 
Richard Helmke, Howard Robertson, 
Frank Roressel and Lawrence Dunbar. Offi- 
cers were reelected. 


OrwWELL, Ounto.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Orwell Telephone 
Co. directors were elected as follows: C. 
W. Nims, W. V. Sepellman, F. D. Beer, 
E. A. Sellers, and E. A. Kinleyside. This 
board has served continuously since 1921. 
Old officers were reelected. 


Bertin, Wis.—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the Berlin Telephone 
Co. the following directors were reelected: 
Fred W. Wright, E. J. Krueger, Edward 
G. Krebs, John A. Kolb and B. F. Parsons. 

The stockholders declared a $3 dividend 
on each share. This dividend, it was 
pointed out, did not come from the current 
year’s earnings but from the interest on 
the surplus. Receipts for 1932 totaled $5,- 
229.60, while expenditures were $4,959.90, 

It was stated that 123 of the 142 stock- 
holders own telephones and that the 123 
members own 300 shares of the 480 shares 
of stock. 


FENNIMORE, Wis.—The Fennimore Tele- 
phone Co. held its annual meeting recently. 
A report of the past year’s business was 
given by Miss Clara Doeringsmeld, book- 
keeper. 

Officers elected were Edward F. Kreul, 
president; Henry Michel, vice-president; 
Leo Pasold, secretary and treasurer; Peter 
Wagner, John L. Everson, George Martin 
and Arthur D. Kreul, directors. Leo Ru- 
bendall was reelected manager. 


LapysMiTH, Wis.—William Chamberlin 
was reelected president of the Rusk County 
Rural Telephone Co. at a meeting of the 
directors following the annual gathering of 
the stockholders. Alden J. Laidlaw was 
reelected secretary and treasurer, and V. 
V. Miller was named vice-president to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. B. F. Kinyon. Mr. Cham- 
berlin, Mr. Laidlaw, and Arthur Mautner 
were appointed on the executive committee. 

The board of directors is composed of 
Mr. Chamberlin, Mr. Laidlow, Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Mautner, and H. W. True. 

PLATTEVILLE, Wis.—J. W. Edge has been 
elected president of the Platteville, Rewey 
& Ellenboro Telephone Co.; A. M. Hun- 
tington, vice-president; A. O. Schultz, sec- 
retary ; and Oliver E. Gray, treasurer. The 
executive board is made up of the first two 
executives and George Harms, G. C. Wil- 
kinson and George S. Whitcher. 

RIpGEFIELD, WasH. — The Ridgefield 
Telephone Co. reelected all officers except 
A. L. Swager, director in the Felida sec- 
tion, who was succeeded by Oliver Jones. 
Officers are as follows: Samuel E. Zim- 
merly Sr., president; Captain Jesse W. 
West, vice-president and plant superin- 
tendent; Fred Herhert, secretary-treasurer 

Wattace, Inp.—A meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Wallace Telephone Co. was 
held recently and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
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Myers were hired to operate the exchange. 

Avoca, Iowa.—C. C. Comack, formerly 
of Newton, has been transferred here as 
manager of the lowa State Telephone com- 
pany, succeeding L. T. Halloway, who was 
transferred to Harlan. 

CLarINDA, Iowa.—Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Damewood have been hired to operate the 
local exchange of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. this year. 

Locan, lowa.—Lester D. Meyers, man- 
ager of the Boyer Valley Telephone Co., 
has announced that complete telegraph servy- 
ice is now available to the people of Mo- 
dale, Mondamin, Pisgah and Little Sioux 
and vicinities, as well as Logan. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Postal Telegraph Co. whereby messages 
may be received or sent to Modale, Monda- 
min, Pisgah and Little Sioux. The mes- 
sage may be telephoned to the telephone 
office at Logan and sent by wire or received 
here and telephoned to people in other 
towns, at no cost for the telephone service. 
It is expected that the Postal Telegraph 
service will also be extended to Persia. 

The Boyer Valley company had the tele- 
graph service installed here early in No- 
vember and it has proved of such value to 
the people of this vicinity that it is being 
extended to other towns. 

GrrarD, Kans.— Records’ show | that 
Charles H. Phillips, a retired druggist, 
who died here a short time ago, was the 
first subscriber to an Independent telephone 
system in Kansas. The Crawford Tele- 
phone Co., established here March 10, 1885, 
was the first Independent in the state. Mr. 
Phillips subscribed for the first telephone. 


Miscellaneous. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—In connection with the 
declaration of the banking moratorium, a 
spokesman for the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. declared there was no change in its 
policy—that checks will be accepted in pay- 
ment of bills. Consideration will be given 
to those whose funds are tied up in banks 
affected by the moratorium, and _ service 
will not be discontinued, he stated. 

Cuicaco, ILt.—The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. pays various classifications of 
employes daily by check and then cashes 
the checks. Pay days and cash will not be 
interfered with, and in addition the com- 
pany has made arrangements to assist em- 
ployes whose funds are temporarily tied 
up in banks. 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Tele- 
phone Co. announced on March 6 that 
checks would be accepted as usual in pay- 
ment of telephone bills and the amount 
credited to the account of the subscriber. 

Cotumsus, Onto.—Telephone _ service 
will not be cut off for subscribers who can- 
not pay their bills due to the banking mor- 
atorium or limited withdrawal rule of 
Columbus banks, according to the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. Officials state that the 
company will not accept checks and re- 
quested subscribers to hold bills until the 
banking situation clears up. 

UnrRIcHSvVILLE, Onto.—Ed. P. Uhrich, 
one of this city’s best known business men 
and a descendant of the founder of 
Uhrichsville, who has just celebrated his 
45th anniversary in the transfer business, 
has the same telephone number he had 
when he started. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bell telephones in 
service in Philadelphia on December 31. 
1932, totaled 342,175, compared with 388.- 
630 on December 31, 1931, a decline of 46.- 
455, or 11.9 per cent. Bell telephone calls 
originating in Philadelphia during 1932. 
numbered 477,587,671, compared with 531,- 
703,858 in 1931, a decline of 54,116,187 or 
10.2 per cent. 
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